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Israel and “Afro-Asia” 


Michael Brecher* 


is merely a geographic expression. To others, it is the 

home of the great religions, whose teachings have with- 
stood the ravages of time and men. A third symbol is colonial 
rule and underdeveloped economies. A fourth is race or colour. 
Finally, the term “Afro-Asia” suggests political and economic 
change, of such dimensions as to transform the classical system 
of international relations. 

Whatever image is selected, Israel clearly falls within the 
meaning of “Afro-Asia”. The Jewish state is part of the Asian 
continent; in fact, it is located close to the point at which Asia 
and Africa converge. Moreover, Judaism took root in Asian 
soil, flourished there, and exerted a profound influence on West 
Asia through the absorption of many of its ideas by Islam. 


Israelis share with other Asians and Africans the fruits of 
a lengthy, at times bitter, struggle for national self-determina- 
tion. Like Indians and Indonesians, Ghanaians and Nigerians, 
they have known the meaning of foreign rule. Nor was it mere 
chance that Israel achieved its independence in 1948, for this 
was part of a sweeping historical process and the ferment of 
national consciousness throughout Asia and Africa. To deny 
that there is a Jewish nation is to engage in semantic trivia; 
the overriding fact is that in their millenia of dispersion Jews 
everywhere felt and thought as members of an integrated com- 
munity. And during the past seventy-five years an Israeli 
nation has been forged in the fires of struggle no different from 
that of nations all over “Afro-Asia”’. 

Israel is not economically under-developed in the same sense 
as are most Asian and African states; using the indices of per 


6< A FRO-ASIA” brings to mind many images. To some, it 





* Department of Economics and Political Science, McGill University. 
tesearch for this article in Israel in the summer of 1960 was made 
possible by a Grant in Aid of Research from The Canada Council. 
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capita income, per acre productivity, capital—or labour-intensive 
industry, employment skills and public health, Israel qualifies 
more as a European state. However, its paucity of resources, 
the large number of unskilled immigrants, and the desert char- 
acter of much of its land compel the same kind of massive 
economic effort imposed by the shortage of capital and skills 
elsewhere in Asia and Africa. Nor does the flow of economic 
aid from the West ipso facto make Israel a Western state.? 

In its racial composition, too, Israel is ‘‘Afro-Asian” almost as 
much as it is Western. Originally an overwhelmingly ‘white’, 
European community, about 40 per cent of its two million people 
are of Asian and African extraction; like everything else in 
Israel, the demographic picture was basically altered by the great 
“ingathering of the exiles’ during the 1950’s.3 As for the 
awakening of Asian and African peoples, few compare in pace 
and depth with the change wrought by a segment of Jewry 
returned to its ancient homeland. 

The impact of the anti-colonial revolution on the structure of 
international politics does not merit elaborate treatment here. 
Suffice it to note that a European-centred multi-power system 
has given way to a bi-polar world political system in which the 
new states of Asia and Africa are now subjects rather than mere 





1 For a comparison of indices of economic development among Asian and Afri- 
can states, see Almond, Gabriel A. and Coleman, James S. (Eds.): The Politics 
of the ao og Areas (1960), Appendix. Thus, per capita gross national pro- 
duct in Israel is $540. The next highest in “Afro-Asia” is Malaya with $298. 
The lowest is $52 in Burma, with Afghanistan and Ethiopia a mere_$54. Simi- 
larly, Israel’s literacy rate is 93 per cent. The next highest is the Philippines 
with 62 per cent. For India, the rate is 28 per cent, while the lowest, 5 per cent, 
is shared by Somalia, African states of the French Community, Saudi Arabia, 
Afghanistan and Ethiopia. 

2 German reparations for crimes against Jewry (Is. £ 72 million) and foreign 

ao and loans (Is. £ 226 million) provided 67 per cent of the funds for Israel’s 
evelopment expenditure in 1961-62 (Is. £ 445 million). Israel’s total expenditure 

for that year is estimated to be Is. £1,869 million. The Israel Digest (Jerusalem) 

Vol. IV, No. 2, January, 20, 1961, p. 5. In addition the central fund-raising mach- 

inery of Jewish communities have provided the Jewish Agency for Israel with 

$581 million during the eleven years following the establishment of the state, 

i.e., an annual average of $52.8 million. ‘““The Fateful Years” (brochure), Keren 

Hayesod United Israel Appeal, 1960. This figure excludes specific projects for 

which aid is provided, such as the Hebrew University, the Weizmann Institute 

of Science, the Technion, etc., or the funds raised by the sale of Israel State 

Bonds abroad. Foreign financial aid to Israel is substantial. However, other 

Asian states receive larger amounts of foreign (Western) aid and are more 

dependent on such aid than is Israel, e.g., South Viet Nam, Formosa, South 

Korea, Laos. Yet, no one suggests that they cease to be Asian! 

From 1948 to 1958 immigration to Israel totalled 922,274. Of these Asia pro- 

vided 29.6 per cent and Africa 24.9 per cent i.e. “Afro-Asian” immigration in 

the first decade accounted for 54.5 per cent of the total or 492,638. On January 

1, 1959, the population of Israel totalled 2,031.672 in the following categories: 

Jews 1,810,148; Muslims 152,568; Christians 47,612; and Druzes 21,344. The last 

three are of Asian extraction, i.e., 221,524 non-Jews. Classification of Jews by 

continent of origin is unfortunately not readily available, for this would include 
persons born in Asia and Africa as well as Israeli-born Jews whose families 
originated in Asia or Africa. However, estimates and projections suggest that 
about 40 per cent of the population of Israel in 1959 were of “Afro-Asian” ex- 
traction. The figures cited are taken from Facts About Israel, 1959, Ministry 


for Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem, pp. 36-38. 
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objects of political behaviour. Of Israel’s importance as an “Afro- 
Asian” state on the stage of world politics, attention need be 
drawn merely to the events of 1956 and the aftermath of the 
Suez War—in the U.N., in NATO, in Anglo-American-French 
relations, in U.S.-Arab relations, etc.4 

Israel may fit these images, but its reception in “Afro-Asia” 
(in reality, Asia) was decidedly cool. At the time of the U.N. 
General Assembly’s Partition Resolution in November, 1947, 
there were eight Asian members of the world body, apart from 
the Arab states, and two African members, excluding the Union 
of South Africa. Only two, the Philippines and Liberia, supported 
the creation of a Jewish state; and both were former American 
dependencies. Five were opposed: Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan 
and Turkey, all Muslim states, and India, which has a large Mus- 
lim minority. Two abstained, (Nationalist) China and Ethiopia, 
and Thailand was absent. 

Initial hostility gave way to a slow and as yet incomplete 
acceptance by the Asian community. In the first two years of 
statehood six Asian states recognized Israel: Turkey, (National- 
ist) China, the Philippines, Ceylon, Burma, and Thailand. But 
only one, Turkey, took the logical and customary next step of 
establishing diplomatic relations at once. Indeed, until 1952 there 
were no full-fledged Israeli diplomatic missions east of Ankara 
and, as late as 1957, only two, in Tokyo and Rangoon. In part, 
this unusual state of affairs was due to the absence of tangible 
Israeli interests in Asia during the early years, and the dearth of 
Jewish communities there. But there were more basic reasons 
for what was at best Asia’s indifferent tolerance of Israel; and 
these reasons point up countervailing images of Israel in Asia 
which persist in some measure to the present. 

The Old Testament is an integral part of the Judaeo- 
Christian heritage. Thus, almost everyone in the West is aware 
of the ancient Jewish Commonwealths, of the Jewish faith and 
of the powerful emotional ties of Jewry to the Holy Land down 
through the centuries. Some Christians may question the justice 
or viability of the State of Israel, but few would ask of Jewry, 
“What is your claim to the Holy Land?” The Bible and the spiri- 
tual kinship of Jews and Christians maintain a continuous know- 
ledge of the Jewish connection with Zion. 





4 See, for example, Wint, Guy and Calvocoressi, Peter, Middle East Crisis (Pen- 
guin) 1957, and Schuman, F. L., International Politics (6th ed. 1958), “An 
Addenda on the Anatomy of Anarchy”, pp. 396-431. 
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Herzl did not succeed in his efforts to enlist diplomatic sup- 
port for Zionist aspirations, but Christian leaders did not ques- 
tion the propriety of his actions or doubt the unique Jewish link 
to Palestine. This Christian predisposition to view the Jewish 
claim favourably is also revealed in Weizmann’s account of his 
first meeting with Arthur Balfour in 1906. Balfour asked why 
Zionists insisted on Palestine as the Jewish National Home; the 
Uganda offer was then to the fore. Weizmann spoke at length on 
the meaning of Zionism and then conveyed the essence of the 
Jewish claim: “ ‘Mr. Balfour, supposing I were to offer you Paris 
instead of London, would you take it?’ He sat up, looked at me, 
and answered: ‘But, Dr. Weizmann, we have London’. “That is 
true’, I said. ‘But we had Jerusalem when London was a 
marsh’”. Balfour was moved and asked: “ ‘Are there many 
Jews who think like you?’”. When Weizmann answered, “ ‘I 
believe I speak the mind of millions of Jews .. .’”, Balfour 
commented, “‘If that is so, you will one day be a force’ ”’. 
Although Balfour did not become an immediate convert, Weiz- 
mann became convinced “that if someone had been found to 
present the case of Palestine [as against Uganda] to the British 
authorities, it would not have been difficult to enlist their sym- 
pathies and perhaps, in certain circumstances, their active 
support”’.® 

Such sympathy, let alone active support, was unthinkable 
among Asian leaders, because historic Israel, Jewry and Judaism 
are little known east of the Arab world. The small Jewish com- 
munities in India and Iran were unable to provide a link with the 
peoples of Asia. The Bible, so rich in Jewish history and tradi- 
tion, is as alien to the cultures of South and East Asia as are the 
Vedas to the West. 

A spiritual leader like Gandhi might include the Bible among 
the great religious books, but he could not absorb the Zionist 
idea of an indissoluble link between the Jewish People and the 
Holy Land. A sophisticated and highly Westernized Asian leader 
like Nehru was aware of the tie but at the purely rational level. 
As a student of world history, he also knew of the ancient Jew- 
ish Kingdom. But that was long ago and, for him, paled into in- 
significance when set alongside the visible fact of an Arab com- 
munity living in Palestine. Thus, Nehru commented on the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917: “But there was one little drawback, 





5 Weizmann, Chaim, Trial and Error (1949), pp. 109-111. 
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one not unimportant fact seems to have been overlooked. Pales- 
tine was not a wilderness, or an empty, uninhabited place. It was 
already somebody else’s home.’® Almost all Westernized Asian 
intellectuals of the past half century subscribed to this view. In 
short, the lack of knowledge about the Jewish connection with 
Palestine depreciated the Jewish claim in the Asian view. More 
than that, it tended to create the image of Jews as interlopers, 
aliens to Asian soil attempting to expel the true natives of Pales- 
tine. 

The lack of knowledge provided the basis of another, even 
more damaging image, namely, the identification of Zionism with 
3ritish Imperialism. To the Asian intellectual, the Jewish link 
with Palestine began with the Balfour Declaration. And that 
Declaration was a symbol of British Imperialism planting alien 
Jews on Asian soil. For staunch anti-colonialists, this tarred 
Zionism with the hateful brush of Imperialism. 

In some respects this was unavoidable. Britain had been given 
the Mandate; hence, the creation of a Jewish National Home de- 
pended on the leading Imperialist Power of the age. This, in 
turn, meant the need to concentrate Zionist diplomatic efforts in 
London and Geneva. Only one Asian delegate ever sat on the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
World Jewry was and still is predominantly Western; the funds 
for resettlement came from Western Jews, as did potential immi- 
grants at that stage. There was, then, little inducement or op- 
portunity to explain the Zionist case to Asia and much evidence 
of a link to the feared Imperial Power. To quote Nehru again: 
“The Arabs tried to gain their [the Jews’] co-operation in the 
struggle for national freedom and democratic government, but 
they rejected these advances. They have preferred to take sides 
with the foreign ruling Power...” 

The image of Jews as alien to Asia was strengthened by the 
fact that the creation of a Jewish National Home required a large 
influx of Jews from Europe. Moreover, as a small minority in 
Palestine in 1917, and still a minority in 1947, the Jewish claim 
to national self-determination seemed hollow to many Asians. 
Indeed, Asian nationalists never viewed the Jewish struggle for 
statehood as part of the general Asian struggle for national self- 
determination. In Palestine, that place was reserved for the 
Arabs. 

6 Letter to his daughter on May 29, 1933. Glimpses of World History (1939), p. 
7 ibid, pp. 764-5. 
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Zionist leaders are partly to blame for this image, for they 
always avoided, consciously or otherwise, any identification with 
the anti-colonial nationalist movements. No Zionist spokesman 
was to be found at the various anti-Imperialist conferences dur- 
ing the ’twenties and ’thirties. There were no public pronounce- 
ments allying Zionist goals with those of Asian nationalists. 
There were, of course, severe limits to freedom of action imposed 
by the nature of the Mandate. And yet, there was nothing to pre- 
vent Left-wing Zionist leaders from championing the cause of 
anti-colonialism. In failing to do so, they showed a remarkable 
lack of foresight, for which the State of Israel was to pay dearly. 
To some extent, that isolation from the mainstream of Asian 
nationalism, now in the form of neutralism, continues. 

The negative image of Zionist aspirations was perhaps most 
powerfully influenced by the race factor. The vast majority of 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine until 1947 were ‘white’. How 
then could they be considered Asian? The fact that the racial 
composition of the people of Israel has changed sharply in the 
past decade has not altered the image. Israel was alien then be- 
cause it was “white”, among other things; it is still “white” to 
most Asian intellectuals. 

One other factor contributed to the hostility or at least non- 
support of the Jewish claim to Israel. The phenomenon of anti- 
semitism is not a part of Asian cultures, partly perhaps because 
there are few Jews in Asia. In any event, there was no concern 
about “the Jewish Problem”, nor any appreciation of the need 
for a Jewish state. Thus, the lack of knowledge about the Jewish 
link to Palestine led Asians to discount the Jewish claim; the 
lack of anti-semitism led them to discount the need; and the 
fact of a majority Arab community led them to depreciate the 
justice of the Jewish case. This was true not only of non-Arab 
Muslims but also of non-Muslim and secularist Asian intellec- 
tuals. It was with this powerful countervailing image that the 
new State of Israel had to contend. 


II 


Israel’s early quest for Asian acceptance centred on New 
Delhi. For one thing, India was the rising star of the East, with 
China in the throes of civil war and Japan temporarily removed 
from the ranks of the Great Powers. For another, India was the 
emerging leader of neutralism, and Israel was then in its “non- 
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identification” phase. There was, too, a strong affection for 
Gandhi and Nehru among the Jews of Palestine. Nehru, in parti- 
cular, appealed to the predominantly socialist leadership, for his 
was the voice of rationalism, modernity, progress, and Westerniz- 
ation; a measure of the attachment was a Hebrew translation of 
his Autobiography in the ’thirties, before Nehru had achieved 
world renown and when the Hebrew-reading public was very 
small. Subconsciously, some Israeli officials seemed to hope that 
the Indian leader, non-Muslim but highly-respected by the Arabs, 
would be willing and able to moderate Arab hostility and, per- 
haps, provide a bridge between Israelis and Arabs. They have 
ceased to hope. 

From the outset Delhi was unsympathetic. It had opposed the 
Partition Resolution of the U.N. General Assembly. And when 
Israel was proclaimed in May, 1948, India was not impressed. 
Whereas the United States and the Soviet Union granted recog- 
nition within a day, India waited. Even after the Rhodes Armis- 
tice Agreements (February to July, 1949) strongly suggested 
that Israel was a fact, India waited. Finally, in September, 1950, 
it granted de jure recognition. There the matter rests, for India 
has effectively, but at times uncomfortably, resisted all advances 
for an exchange of diplomatic missions. 

The first and most important episode in this strange non- 
relationship took place in February and March, 1952, when the 
Director-General of the Israel Foreign Office conducted negotia- 
tions in Delhi as a guest of the Indian Government. In his own 
account of the affair, Mr. Eytan noted: 

Before Israel’s representative left New Delhi, he was informed that 

the Prime Minister had approved the proposal. 

He was now questioned in detail on housekeeping problems .. . 

A draft budget for the Indian Legation was being prepared, though 

the formal decision to establish diplomatic relations remained to be 

confirmed by the Cabinet. This was to be done as soon as the new 

Government was set up following the elections a few weeks later. 
No one has ever challenged this account. Mr. Eytan added: 
“Nobody, in fact, outside Nehru’s most intimate circle has ever 





8 The initial five principles of Israeli foreign policy, as approved by the Knesset 
(Parliament) on March 11, 1949, were as follows: 
(1) loyalty to the fundamental principles of the U.N. Charter and friendship 
with all peace-loving states, especially the United States and the Soviet Union; 
(‘“non-identification” was the term used at that time); (2) efforts to achieve an 
Arab-Jewish alliance based on economic. social and cultural co-operation within 
the U.N. framework; (3) support for all measures strengthening peace and the 
rights of men; (4) insistence on the right of Jews to settle in Israel — and to 
leave their present state of residence; and (5) effective preservation of the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of Israel. ‘‘From the Ministry of Foreign Affairs” 
in the Jerusalem Post, April 23, 1950. 
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discovered why the Government of India did not establish diplo- 
matic relations with Israel in the spring or summer of 1952, and 
no convincing explanation has been given for its sudden change 
of mind.’ 

The following explanation may not be convincing, but it is 
almost certainly accurate. The “sudden change of mind” in the 
spring of 1952 was due to the forceful intervention of Maulana 
Azad, intimate friend of Nehru, respected leader of India’s forty 
million Muslims, and Minister of Education in the Indian Govern- 
ment. (So this writer was told in Delhi by senior officials and 
Cabinet Ministers.) Until his death in 1958, the Maulana exerted 
great influence on India’s Middle East policy, as well as on domes- 
tic and party affairs. 

As a Muslim, Azad was naturally pro-Arab. He was also fear- 
ful of the consequences of diplomatic relations with Israel on 
India’s position in the Arab world. An unstated but bitter rivalry 
with Pakistan for Arab support on the Kashmir dispute was then 
at its height, for India’s policy on that issue was under severe at- 
tack in the United Nations and elsewhere. Azad (and Nehru) 
was also concerned about the possible impact of a welcoming 
gesture to Israel on India’s large and insecure Muslim minority. 
Pakistan would probably have fanned the flames of communal 
hatred in India by reference to Israel. This might have affected 
the loyalty of India’s Muslims and would, in any event, have been 
a shock to their already bewildered state of mind following the 
partition riots and mass migration with the aftermath of dis- 
trust amony many Hindus. Was an exchange of diplomatic mis- 
sions with Israel worth all these risks? Azad firmly argued 
against the proposal. Nehru may have been convinced—for the 
case was strong in terms of India’s “national interests.” At any 
rate, he yielded to Azad’s advice. 

What made the decision awkward in 1952 was the fact that it 
would be a special diplomatic gesture, and this would probably 
infuriate the Arabs. A subsequent incident tended to confirm this 
expectation. In the summer of 1960, the Shah of Iran publicly 
mentioned the recognition of Israel by Iran—apparently intend- 
ing merely to reaffirm Iran’s recognition of Israel de facto ten 
years earlier. Nasser raged and broke off diplomatic relations 
with Teheran, at the same time inciting the Iranian people to 





9 Eytan, Walter, The First Ten Years (1958), pp. 169-170. 
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revolt.° This was unlikely in India’s case, but the exchange of 
diplomatic relations with Israel two years after recognition 
would suggest a conscious act of friendship. This was precisely 
the Indian error, not establishing diplomatic relations at the same 
time as recognition was accorded. 

India’s Defence Minister and “adjunct” foreign Minister, 
Krishna Menon, stressed this point in a lengthy interview granted 
the writer in 1956. Moreover, the longer the delay, the more dif- 
ficult the decision became. At various times and in various places, 
Israeli envoys raised the question with India’s Prime Minister 
or Indian diplomats. Each time they were told that the time was 
“not ripe’; each time it became more embarrassing; and each 
time Israel was rebuffed. The only (tenuous) link is an Israel 
Consulate in Bombay, eight hundred miles from the capital and 
without diplomatic status. 

Israeli attitudes have run the gamut, from expectation to 
hope, to disappointment, to dismay and, finally, to anger. Con- 
versations with Israelis from many walks of life, including senior 
Foreign Office personnel, have impressed this writer with the 
intensity of Israeli feelings on this matter. It is as if their trust 
—in Nehru personally—has been betrayed. Moreover, they 
see his policy toward Israel as a glaring violation of his constant 
stress on morality, friendship for all, judging each issue on its 
merits and, most important, his plea to the U.S., in the case of 
China, to accept the political facts of life. 

The current Israeli mood is most forcefully expressed by 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion. On one occasion he remarked that 
Nehru claimed to be a disciple of Gandhi, but “I cannot under- 
stand how Mr. Nehru fits his behaviour to Israel with Gandhi’s 
philosophy of universal friendship. Mr. Nehru gave definite 
promises to the Director-General of our Foreign Ministry eight 
years ago that he would soon establish normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, but so far he has not kept his word.”’!4 

In a comprehensive survey of Israel’s position in world poli- 
tics three years after the Sinai Campaign, Mr. Ben-Gurion went 
further: “India, under ... Mr. Nehru, refuses to establish nor- 


10 Informative materials relating to this episode are found in two publications 
of the Information Division of the Israel Ministry for Foreign Affairs: Arab 
Comment on Current Affairs, Special Issue “On the Shah’s Policy Statement 
Concerning Iranian-Israel Relations’, August 14, 1960, and The Middle Hast in 
the World Press, No. 40 (103), August 30, 1960. 


11 The Times (London), November 13, 1959. 
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mal relations with Israel, although he has repeatedly promised 
our representatives to do so.”’!2 

In the same, highly-significant article, the Israel Prime Min- 
ister administered a blunt rebuke: 

Nehru too claims allegiance to neutrality ... He is not even 
neutral in regard to Israel and the Arabs, for he has close ties and 
normal relations with the Arab countries—but he has stubbornly 
refused to establish diplomatic relations with Israel, and in his 
frequent visits to the Middle East he has on every occasion—and 
not by accident—overlooked Israe].13 
By 1952 India’s posture was unmistakable. Thus, Israel 


turned elsewhere with vigour. In that same year it pierced the 
diplomatic barrier in Asia by establishing a legation in Tokyo. 
For some time this was of little practical value—because of the 
Suez and Akaba blockades—but the symbolic benefit was not in- 
considerable. Towards the other Great Power in the East, Israel 
adopted an ambivalent position. It recognized the Chinese 
People’s Republic in January, 1950, but did not follow through 
with diplomatic relations. 

In the spring of 1955, an Israel Goodwill Mission toured main- 
land China, but nothing ensued. Apparently, senior officials in 
the Israel Foreign Office had favoured acceptance of an earlier 
Peking démarche for an exchange of envoys. But the Israel Am- 
bassador to the United States, either on the basis of his own as- 
sessment of the likely repercussions, or under pressure, ap- 
parently opposed this in the strongest terms. A unique opportun- 
ity was therefore wasted because of the fear, real or imaginary, 
that the United States would be annoyed."4 

Soon after came Bandung; and, as the Peking régime pros- 
pered diplomatically, it no longer needed Israel. More than that; 
the Arab states began to court China, which saw an opportunity 
to penetrate the Middle East. This also coincided with Moscow’s 
virulent pro-Arab line. Thus, when at last Israel intimated that 
it wished to exchange envoys, Communist China refused. It may 
well be that even if diplomatic relations had been established 
before Bandung, the Chinese would have thrust the Israelis aside 
in order to please the Arabs. Nevertheless, the incident revealed 
something less than diplomatic foresight. 

A more severe setback for Israel in Asia was the Bandung 
Conference in 1955. The five sponsors of the Afro-Asian Con- 





12 “Israel’s Security and Her International Position” in Government Year Book, 
5720 (1959/60), p. 66. 


13 Ibid, p. 75. 
14 Related to this writer by members of the Israel Foreign Office. 
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ference had declared that all independent states in the area 
would be invited. But in the end some exceptions were made. 
Israel was perhaps the most glaring because it had been recog- 
nized by the overwhelming majority of states, including three of 
the sponsors, India, Burma and Ceylon. By contrast, the Gold 
Coast was invited even though it was two years away from in- 
dependence as Ghana. As if to underline the inconsistency, both 
North and South Viet Nam were invited, but the two Koreas were 
not. 

The decision to exclude Israel was not taken without dissen- 
sion. Burma’s U Nu strongly favoured its inclusion. Nehru, too, 
supported an invitation. But Pakistan and Indonesia were op- 
posed; Ceylon took no stand. Ultimately, U Nu and Nehru 
yielded to Arab pressure. The Indian Prime Minister admitted 
this in a rather embarrassed comment on Israel and Bandung: 


. conditions were and still are that the Arab nations and 
Israel don’t sit together . . . One is offered this choice of having 
one or the other. It is not logical, my answer, but there it is. 
When the proposal was made for Israel to be invited .. . it 
transpired that if that were done the Arab countries would not 
attend . . . Our sympathies are with the Arab nations in regard to 
this problem. We felt that logically Israel should be invited, but 
when we saw that the consequences of that invitation would be 
that many others would not be able to come, then we agreed.15 


As might have been expected, Israel became further disenchanted 
with India as the result of this lack of support. 

An even greater blow was to follow at the Conference itself. 
Arab delegates used the forum thus provided for a savage ver- 
bal assault on Israel—but the “criminal” was not allowed to 
be present. Among the resolutions approved by the historic 29- 
nation conclave was an unqualified support of the Arab cause: 


In view of the existing tension in the Middle East caused by the 
situation in Palestine, and of the danger of that tension to world 
peace, the Asian-African Conference declares its support of the 
rights of the Arab people of Palestine and calls for the implementa- 
tion of the United Nations’ resolutions on Palestine and the achieve- 
ment of the peaceful settlement of the Palestine question.16 


Although the practical significance of this resolution was limited, 
the symbolic victory of the Arabs was not. 





15 To this writer in New Delhi on June 13, 1956. 

16 The full text of the Bandung Communiqué is in the New York Times, April 
25, 1955. For further details on the conference see Kahin, George McT., he 
Asian-African Conference (1956), and Appadorai, A., The Bandung Conference 
(1956). 
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The one bright spot in an otherwise dismal Asian picture was 
the forging of close ties with Burma. An inconspicuous visit by 
a Burmese delegation in 1952 marked the beginning of Israel’s 
greatest diplomatic success in “Afro-Asia”. The following year, 
Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett represented Mapai (the Israel 
Labour Party) at the first Asian Socialist Conference in Rangoon. 
This was a turning point, for Sharett put Israel on the map of 
Asia in his persuasive and charming manner. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with Burma were established in 1953, and, soon after, the 
experimental phase of Israel’s technical assistance programme 
got under way. Medical personnel, engineers, conservation special- 
ists, and several technicians in various fields went to Burma. 

The friendship blossomed in the spring of 1955 when U Nu 
visited Israel. Apparently, the Burmese Prime Minister had also 
accepted an invitation from Egypt and proposed to visit the two 
countries in succession, Cairo attempted to put pressure on Ran- 
goon by indicating that he would not be welcome if he visited Is- 
rael. U Nu responded by cancelling his trip to Egypt.” 

The ties with Burma were further solidified by an increas- 
ingly complex technical assistance programme. This took five 
closely-related forms: Israeli experts to Burma; Burmese train- 
ees to Israel, especially in the field of agricultural co-operation; 
joint ventures, notably in the field of construction; management 
schemes, whereby Israelis provided managerial services to 
Burma; and the establishment of firms in Burma for the Bur- 
mese with Israeli help. Thus, for example, Israel and Burma 
established a shipping company, the Five Star Line, with Israeli 
management. A joint building contracting company was estab- 
lished in 1959—to build roads, government buildings, etc. In 
the same year, the Israeli co-operative, Hamashbir, made an 
agreement to market Burmese rice in Asia and Africa. Most 
important, Burmese ex-servicemen came to Israel for agri- 
cultural training preparatory to establishing co-operative vil- 
lages in Burma modeled on those in Israel. Apart from plac- 
ing the relations between Israel and Burma on a firm material 
basis, these agreements provided the model for the ambitious 
and remarkably successful Israeli technical assistance pro- 
gramme in Africa and elsewhere in Asia. A further strengthen- 
ing of the friendship occurred in 1959 when General Ne Win, 
then Prime Minister of Burma, and President Ben Zvi ex- 





17 Related to this writer by members of the Israel Foreign Office. 
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changed visits. It was the first state visit for the Israel 
President. 

If the diplomatic success in Burma was one turning point, 
the military victory in Sinai was another. The Suez Canal re- 
mained closed to Israeli ships after 1956, but the Gulf of Akaba 
linked Israel with Asia and East Africa no less effectively. Econ- 
omic relations with the East, long dormant because of the double 
blockade, now came alive. Potash to Ceylon, copper and phos- 
phates to Japan, oil from Iran, groundnuts from East Africa, 
these and other commercial ties strengthened Israel’s position 
in the “Afro-Asian” world. Eilat now became the gateway to the 
East. 

The opening of the Gulf had been one of the major aims and 
achievements of the Sinai Campaign; and Israel is determined 
to prevent its closure. Indeed, among the few automatic casus 
belli for the Jewish state would be any attempt to interfere with 
shipping to and from Eilat. 

The diplomatic pace quickened in the wake of the opening of 
the eastern sea route. The years 1957 to 1960 witnessed a broad- 
ening of relations with Asian states (apart from the dramatic 
entry into Africa). The pattern in Asia was to accredit a non- 
resident mission and then a full-fledged mission—with recipro- 
city if possible; occasionally, there was an interim stage of a 
chargé d’affaires. Thus, the Israel minister to Japan was also 
accredited to Thailand until 1958, when a separate legation was 
established. 

The case of Ceylon was much more complex. The Israel mini- 
ster (later ambassador) to Burma was also accredited to the 
island Dominion (as well as to Laos and the Philippines). In 1959, 
an Israel chargé was appointed to Colombo, but the head of Is- 
rael’s mission was now its minister to Japan, who took the ac- 
creditation with him when he left his post as ambassador to 
Burma. To make matters more complicated, the Government of 
Ceylon, which had reciprocated by appointing its ambassador 
to Italy non-resident minister to Israel as well, announced in the 
summer of 1960 that he would be withdrawn, as he had been 
appointed by a previous government without due regard to proper 
procedure and to Ceylon’s interests in the Arab countries. 

The Israel link with the Philippines was confined to honorary 
consuls and consuls-general from 1950 to 1957. A visit to Manila 
by former Prime Minister Sharett in the autumn of 1956 led to 
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the exchange of envoys on a non-resident basis, In 1958, a Treaty 
of Friendship was signed. Thereafter, an Israel chargé was ap- 
pointed to Manila and, in 1960, a full-fledged mission was esta- 
blished. The Philippines accredited their ambassador to Rome as 
non-resident minister to Israel. Thailand did the same. 

At the end of 1960, Israel’s diplomatic status in Asia was 
much improved: embassies in Burma and Thailand; legations in 
Japan and the Philippines; a chargé d’affaires in Ceylon; and 
non-resident missions to Nepal, Laos and Cambodia. A Goodwill 
Mission from Cambodia and Economic Missions from Japan and 
South Viet Nam in 1959, along with a technical assistance agree- 
ment with Nepal in 1960, and the steady expansion of trade, in- 
dicate how Israel has succeeded in “jumping over the Arab 
fence’. 

With the Arab states, of course, the relationship is one of 
“neither war nor peace”. But with two non-Arab Muslim states, 
Iran and Turkey, friendly ties have developed. There is, indeed, 
a certain intimacy in the relations with Iran. A steady supply 
of oil goes from the Persian Gulf ports to Eilat from where it is 
sent by pipeline to Haifa for refining and distributed throughout 
the country. The completion of a sixteen-inch pipeline across the 
Negev, with plans for one double the size, underline this import- 
ant link. There is also trade with Iran in other commodities and 
the provision of technical assistance by Israel. A frequent ex- 
change of visits by academicians and students reinforces the 
friendship. 

Israelis can move freely in Iran, despite the lack of formal 
diplomatic relations. Iran granted de facto recognition in 1949 
and had indicated its approval of an Israeli mission headed by a 
chargé d’affaires. At the last moment, Teheran withdrew under 
strong Arab pressure. Nevertheless, the informal relations have 
grown steadily closer. The assault on the Shah by President Nas- 
ser in July, 1960, for reaffirming Iran’s recognition of Israel 
only helped to strengthen the bonds. As if to stress this, 
Teheran sent a distinguished delegation to the Rehovot Confer- 
ence on Science in the New States—just a fortnight after the 
incident with the U.A.R. 

What are Iran’s motives for incurring Arab wrath? For one 
thing, the U.A.R. is friendly with Moscow, the greatest menace 
to the Shah. Moreover, Israel is a desirable counterpoise to Arab 
strength. Israel can also provide technical assistance without 
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posing a threat to Iran, and helps to reduce Iran’s fear of isola- 
tion in an Arab sea. For Israel, the advantages are self-evident. 

Relations with Turkey are not as intimate but formally more 
correct and friendly nonetheless. The first Israeli envoy to an 
Asian state presented his credentials in Ankara in October, 
1949, For three years, this remained the Israeli diplomatic beach- 
head in “Afro-Asia.” When Turkey joined the Baghdad Pact in 
April, 1955, Iraq extracted an anti-Israel declaration from 
her, and relations with Israel became perceptibly cooler. The 
Sinai Campaign led to a severe strain. Turkey withdrew its head 
of mission from Tel Aviv and, in time, Israel reciprocated. Such 
was the formal diplomatic position at the end of 1960. And yet, 
a new trade agreement was concluded last year. 

Like Teheran, Ankara sees Israel as a useful counterpoise in 
the area. Periodic tension with the U.A.R. over Alexandretta 
strengthens the image of Egyptian imperialism. Both Turkey 
and Iran are also concerned about Cairo’s links with Moscow, 
and both reject the image of the Middle East as an Arab region. 
Israel weakens that image. Ankara’s reluctance to resume full, 
normal relations is probably due to a desire for a friendly Iraq 
as a counterweight to Nasser’s rising ambitions. Iran, too, is un- 
willing to offend Baghdad and also fears Muslim extremists at 
home. But both have refused to follow the Arab League line of 
encirclement of Israel; and both testify to the cardinal truth 
that cordial relations between Muslim and Jewish states are pos- 
sible. 

There remain major gaps in Israel’s diplomatic status in 
Asia. Peking continues to be hostile. Karachi and Jakarta are also 
hostile but for different reasons. And Delhi is still unfriendly. 
Normal relations with China seem remote. Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia will probably follow the Arab lead. Thus, the one great nut 
to crack is India. 

Leading organs of the Indian press openly call for an ex- 
change of envoys with Israel.1® So do leading politicians. And 
yet, this seems highly unlikely as long as Mr. Nehru is at the 
helm. The Indian Prime Minister seems reluctant to take the 
plunge for three reasons: firstly, domestic pressures and assumed 
national interests, i.e., disquiet about the possible effects on In- 
dia’s forty million Muslims and rivalry with Pakistan for Arab 
support on the Kashmir problem; secondly, an unconscious or 





18 See, for example, editorials in the Indian Express (New Delhi), April 9, 1960 
and The Times of India (Bombay), May 10, 1960. 
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sub-conscious feeling that Israel is a part of the “colonialist” 
world, a legacy of the assumed attachment between Zionism and 
British Imperialism; and thirdly, an oft-stated belief that he can 
play a beneficial role in the Arab-Israel conflict by not having 
full relations with Israel.19 A change in the first and second fac- 
tors is almost impossible, the first because vital interests are in- 
volved, the second because of deep-seated prejudices exacerbated 
by the Sinai Campaign, as revealed by Mr. Nehru’s abrupt con- 
demnation of Israel and Krishna Menon’s intemperate language 
at the United Nations.2° Thus, normal diplomatic relations with 
Israel are improbable under Nehru’s leadership. 


Ill 


In contrast to Asia, Africa welcomed Israel with unembar- 
rassed warmth. For one thing, there was no emotional predisposi- 
tion to favour the Arab cause; some Africans had had no pre- 
vious contact with either Jew or Arab, while those who knew 
the Arabs recalled the slave trade above all. Moreover, Africans 
accepted Israel as non-African and did not impose a burden of 
self-identification with their cause. Indeed, for many Africans, 
Israelis were Europeans, but this was not automatically a symbol 
of derision, as it was for so many Asians. For Africans generally, 
there was no problem of emotional exclusion or inclusion of the 
Jewish state; it was accepted on its merits. In this respect, they 
adhered to the views of a leading Burmese newspaper: 


Perhaps there is very little sentiment in our approach to the 
Jewish problem. We are not concerned with what they have been 
doing, and have had done to them, for two thousand years. They 
are there trying to settle themselves in a tiny bit of desert and are 
putting up a very good show. Some of them have come to help us, 
no doubt with pragmatic motives. We have no prejudice against 
Jews and have not the least desire to discriminate against them 
just to please the Arabs or anybody else. There is much to admire 


in the Israelis .. .21 

19 See, for example, Nehru’s remarks to the Lok Sabha on November 20, 1956. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Speeches in Parliament, November 16-December 7, 1956, In- 
formation Service of India, pp. 34-5. 

20 As early as October 31st, on the basis of press reports, Nehru declared that 
the Government of India “consider the Israeli invasion and the subsequent 
UK-France ultimatum a flagrant violation of the United Nations Charter... 
This agression is bound to have far-reaching consequences in Asia and Africa 
and may even lead to war on an extended scale.” Keesings’ Contemporary 
Archives, 1955-56, p. 15209. On one occasion, Mr. Menon told the General As- 
sembly: “We desire to state without any superlatives that we regard the ac- 
tion of Israel as an invasion of Egyptian territory, and the introduction of the 
forces of the UK and France as an aggression without any qualification.” 
General Assembly Official Records, Eleventh Session, First Emergency Spec- 
ial Session, November 1-10, 1956, 567 Plenary Meeting, November 7, 1956, p. 


116. 
21 The Nation (Rangoon), October 20, 1959. 
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As Burma was the breakthrough in Asia, so Ghana was in 
Africa, Despite Arab pressure, Nkrumah welcomed an Israeli 
diplomatic mission on the eve of independence. The Burmese ex- 
perience seems to have been decisive in persuading the Ghanaian 
leader that Israel was the most admirable (and least dangerous) 
choice for technical assistance. The Burmese pattern was applied 
but more quickly and more efficiently. Thus, the Black Star 
Line was jointly established by the Government of Ghana and 
Zim, the Israeli shipping company, on a 60-40 share ratio. Simi- 
larly, a joint construction company was established with the aid 
of Solel Boneh, Israel’s premier organization in this field. 


Apart from these co-operative ventures, a substantial num- 
ber of Israeli technical experts have gone to Ghana, as to Burma, 
in the past three years: in public health, agriculture, education, 
engineering, economic planning, etc. A merchant marine training 
school is under the direction of Israeli naval officers. A Flight 
School was opened and operated by members of Israel’s Air 
Force. And two lecturers from the Haifa Technion were loaned 
to the Kumasi College of Technology. 

In magnitude, Israeli assistance to Burma and Ghana is com- 
parable. But the attitude of the recipients is somewhat different. 
Ghana goes into joint ventures with greater vigour but is more 
interested in getting the donor out quickly. Thus, in 1960, the 
Israeli shares in the Black Star Line were sold to Ghana, just 
three years after the company was formed, with Israelis remain- 
ing only in a managerial function. Similarly, the Air Force Unit 
returned home at the expiration of their two year contract. The 
by-product of warmth and friendship for Israel would appear to 
be greater from the Burmese programme. 

Israeli technical assistance was simultaneously extended to 
neighbouring African states, and in the East a major programme 
was developing in Ethiopia. By 1960, there were about 100 Israeli 
experts in Ghana, 100 in Nigeria, 50 in Liberia, 20 in Sierre 
Leone, and 150 in Ethiopia, apart from smaller numbers in an- 
other dozen states of “Afro-Asia”. 

Accompanying this growth in technical assistance, indeed 
facilitating it, was the expansion of Israel’s diplomatic repre- 
sentation in Africa. The embassy to Ghana in 1957 was followed 
by one to Liberia the same year. Guinea was added in 1959. And 
in 1960, the year of “African independence’’, Israeli diplomats 
spread over the map of West and Central Africa more rapidly 
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than those of any other state in the world comparable to Israel in 
size. The Mali Federation, later Senegal and Mali, the Congo and 
Malagasy, Nigeria and the French Congo, all followed in rapid 
succession. Additional embassies to the Ivory Coast, Sierre Leone 
and Cameroun will bring the number to twelve, apart from a 
consulate in Nairobi and a long-established consulate-general in 
Ethiopia. These two elements, technical assistance and diplo- 
macy, are the pillars of Israel’s dramatic and successful “pres- 
ence” in Africa today. 

The origins of technical assistance are obscure but may be 
traced to international Socialist conferences in the early 1950’s 
attended by Mapai and the Histadrut (Trade Union Federation) .?? 
The actual initiative appears to have been taken by “Afro-Asian”’ 
visitors to Israel who suggested that under-developed areas had 
much to learn from the Jewish state. Israelis were initially dub- 
ious, on the grounds that their experience was unique. 

The first experiment took place in Burma in 1955-6, in the 
fields of agriculture, engineering and public medicine. Another 
key event was a tour of West African territories by Israel’s For- 
eign Minister in February-March, 1958; Mrs. Meir, until then un- 
aware of its role, became deeply impressed with the value of 
technical assistance. A decision was made to proceed with a mod- 
est programme, but a struggle for control ensued. Mrs. Meir in- 
sisted that technical assistance had great political significance 
and could not be severed from the Foreign Office. The Prime 
Minister yielded and, at the beginning of 1959, a Section on Inter- 
national Co-operation was established in the Foreign Office. A 
year later, it became a full Division. 

Another important event was a three-months’ International 
Seminar on Co-operation which began in November, 1958. More 
than fifty members of co-operative movements in fourteen Asian 
and African countries attended this unusual conference in Israel; 
lectures were combined with tours of the country and visits to 
co-operative villages. More than any other event, this produced 
an “Afro-Asian” awakening of Israel’s possible role. A French 
Sudan spokesman declared: “Our delegation is an echo of the 
desire of African countries to co-operate with Israel”. The Secre- 
tary of the Alliance of Ghana Co-operatives referred to “this ma- 
terial and spiritual pilgrimage to the Holy Land”, and others 





22 Prominent among these representatives were Moshe Sharett, former Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, and Reuven Barkatt, long-time Head of the 
Political Department of the Histadrut and later Ambassador to Norway. 
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spoke in a similar vein.2> Thereafter, the programme gathered 
speed and moved from one success to another. 

Israel’s technical assistance activities fall into three categories. 
The first and smallest is that channelled through the United 
Nations—some 12 to 15 Israeli experts and about 20 to 30 
foreign trainees visiting Israel each year for brief periods. All 
costs are borne by the U.N., the two-way flow being administered 
in Israel by the Prime Minister’s Office. There is little, if any, 
direct benefit to Israel. 

Another category consists of joint companies and ventures, 
both public and private. These take various forms: joint stock 
companies, usually on a 60-40 share ratio in favour of the local 
government, notably in public construction, in water supply and 
irrigation, and agricultural planning; management contracts, 
especially in shipping; and Israeli companies incorporated in 
Asian countries such as Turkey and Iran. Ten “Afro-Asian” 
states are involved in these projects: Cyprus, Turkey, Iran, Nepal, 
Burma, Sierre Leone, Ghana, Nigeria, Liberia, Togo and Ethi- 
opia. The estimated value of the products of these companies 
in 1960 is $80 million. On the Israeli side, they are directed by 
Solel Boneh, the construction corporation of the Histadrut, and 
Wared, Water Resources Development International Company 
Ltd., along with Dizengoff West Africa and Maier Brothers. The 
Economic Ministries and Departments are also involved. 

The third category consists of bilateral technical assistance 
agreements on a government-to-government basis. These are ad- 
ministered by the Division for International Co-operation of the 
Foreign Office. Two types of assistance are involved in what may 
be termed a cycle operation: Israeli experts to other states and 
“Afro-Asian” trainees sent to Israel in the same fields. The model 
is as follows: state X seeks Israeli assistance on a particular prob- 
lem; an Israeli survey mission will be sent out, usually for one to 
three months; if its recommendations are accepted, Israel sends 
the required experts; and, at the same time, sometimes 
earlier, state X will send trainees to Israel. As a rule, all costs 
except those of the trainees while in Israel are borne by the re- 
cipient state; hence, the financial burden to Israel is small. For 
example, Liberia sought aid to establish a self-operating opth- 
amological center. Four Israeli doctors and nurses went to Mon- 


23 The Israel Digest (Jerusalem), Vol. I, No. 16, November 28, 1958, p. 3. 
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rovia and set up the project while some Liberians went to Israel 
for training. Gradually, the Israelis are to be withdrawn as 
qualified Liberians become available. Another case was that of 
the Government Hospital at Massawa which was taken over by 
Israeli medical personnel while six Ethiopian nurses were sent to 
Israel for training. 

By far the most ambitious scheme of this type is the Bur- 
mese Agricultural Training Project. In the first stage, an 
agricultural and soil and water survey of a frontier jungle area 
in northeast Burma was conducted by three Israelis for fourteen 
months. Thereafter, a group of sixty Burmese ex-servicemen 
and their families were sent to Israel for intensive training. 
They lived in various co-operative villages for over a year. 
During their last four months in Israel, a hand-picked settlement 
team of four Israeli experts lived and worked with the Burmese 
trainees and then accompanied them to Burma. In the mean- 
time, the Burmese Government prepared the first two villages 
for settlement. At the same time as the sixty families returned 
home, a second group of one hundred and three Burmese families 
went to Israel. The first sixty families provided the 
nucleus for two villages and an experimental station. A 
third, and possibly fourth, village is being prepared, and the 
one hundred and three Burmese will later provide the nucleus. 
The goal is an integrated plan based on the Lachish model in 
the northern Negev desert of Israel. 

The execution of this project was not without difficulty. 
The Israeli experts urged an evolutionary type of development; 
the Burmese wanted a revolutionary approach, i.e., the immedi- 
ate maximum mechanization of agriculture. The Israelis argued 
in favour of oxen on the grounds that this would be easier for the 
Burmese in their traditional society; the Burmese preferred 
machines, claiming that their people needed regimentation. The 
Israelis won out. Machines are used to clear the jungle, and the 
experimental station for the area as a whole has a high scientific 
level. But within the village, the problem is one of improving 
seed, fertilizers and oxen. The benefits of the project for Burma 
are three-fold: settlement of ex-servicemen; greater security on 
the frontier; and increased agricultural yield. For Israel it 
means a model for “Afro-Asian’”’ states and stronger ties with 
Rangoon, the Israeli key to Southeast Asia. 
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Typical of Israel’s technical assistance agreements with 
“Afro-Asian” states is the one concluded between Prime Min- 
isters Ben-Gurion and Koirala in August, 1960. Israel is to 
send to Nepal “at an early date a group of experts to determine 
and draw up concrete plans of technical and other assistance 
and joint enterprises with Nepal in the field of agriculture, in- 
dustry and construction works ... Israel also agreed to provide 
scholarships for specialized and general training of Nepalese 
personnel and students in Israel.”24 In September, 1960, Agri- 
culture Minister Moshe Dayan visited Ethiopia and announced 
that additional advisers would be sent for government ministries, 
medical services, etc., with joint enterprises in the making. A 
few months later, a technical aid agreement was signed with the 
Republic of Mali, providing for the dispatch of Israeli experts 
in tropical agriculture, medicine and vocational training.?° 

There are other types of Israeli aid to “Afro-Asia’”. Nigeria 
has been granted a credit of $8.4 million, in reality, a guarantee 
of Israeli-Nigerian trade transactions by the Government of 
Israel; the result is goodwill and a stimulus to trade, with little 
risk. Faculty members of the Haifa Technion, the Israel In- 
stitute of Technology, are now teaching or organizing teaching 
in Liberia, Ghana, and Ethiopia; the Technion has also offered 
to conduct special graduate courses for African and Asian 
students. 

A path-breaking Afro-Asian Institute for Labour Economics 
and Co-operation in Israel opened its doors in late 1960. Seventy 
trade union leaders, heads of co-operative movements and 
government officials from fifteen ‘‘Afro-Asian” countries were 
enrolled in the opening course of six months divided equally 
between lectures and practical training. Established under the 
joint auspices of the Histradrut and the AFL-CIO, with an 
annual working budget of about $300,000, the Institute may well 
become a focal point for trade unionism in “Afro-Asia’’.26 
Closely related was the dramatic and impressive Israeli offer 
in 1960 of one thousand scholarships for Asian and African 
students. 

What, then, accounts for the warm reception of Israel’s 
technical assistance diplomacy in “Afro-Asia”, especially in 





24 The partial text of the communiqué is in The Israel Digest, Vol. III, No. 18, 
September 2, 1960, p. 6. 

25 Ibid., Vol. III, No. 25, December 9, 1960, p. 5. 

26 New Outlook (Tel Aviv), Vol. IV, No. 3, January 1961, pp. 60-1. 
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Africa? The most succinct formula would be that Israel is 
Jewish, Young, Small, Developing, Pioneering, and Skilled. 
Israelis are Caucasian, but they are not members of a master 
race. Indeed, Jewry can readily be portrayed as the guinea pig 
of colonialism in Europe; and the similarity of the ghetto and 
apartheid, both symbolic of racialism, is not difficult to perceive. 
Moreover, Israel is one of the New States emerging from the 
post-war anti-colonial revolution. The fact that it is small 
means that Israeli assistance can be accepted without fear. The 
danger of domination by Jerusalem is too fantastic to be real, 
despite Arab efforts to convey this image. The Soviet Union 
has backed the Arabs in this as in other respects. “Peoples freed 
from colonialism cannot help but feel extreme distrust of Israel, 
playing the part of a Trojan horse of the oppressive forces of 
imperialism”; thus wrote Jzvestia at the end of 1960.27 The 
Voice of Israel replied: ‘To put Israel into this category is 
simply ludicrous”; and so it is, to most Africans at any rate. 

As a developing economy, and a small one at that, Israel has 
an additional advantage. One African student in Israel re- 
marked: “In the United States I can study the history of deve- 
lopment. In Israel I can see economic development in action.’’29 
An official from Senegal reportedly said: “It seems logical to us 
that since we are small we can learn more from a small, efficient 
country than from a big, efficient country”.®° In short, the scale 
and method of development offer a meaningful model for the 
many small African states. 


Unlike most Western states capable of granting technical 
assistance, Israel has a relatively large number of people willing 
to serve in the New States. For example, within forty-eight 
hours of the announcement that Israel would send a medical 
team to the Congo, there were two or three applicants for every 
job. To this pioneering spirit must be added a manner of living 
which contrasts sharply with that of the “ugly American”. One 
English journal put the matter bluntly: 

What the Africans like about the Israelis . . . and much prefer 
over what they get from, say, American aid units or even UN 
units, is the fact that the Israelis fit inconspicuously into the African 
scene. They live and make themselves at home in lodgings scattered 
over town and with African neighbours. They are an easy-going 





27 Quoted in the New York Times, December 13, 1960. 
28 Ibid., December 14, 1960. 

29 Related to this writer in Israel in 1960. 

30 Quoted in the New York Times, October 16, 1960. 
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people in their khaki slacks or shorts and their open-necked shirts 
and are able to “make do” without fuss. The “aid people” from 
America must have air-conditioning and all sorts of contraptions 
and organize their lives in a manner that emphasises the difference 
between themselves and their black hosts, who don’t like that 
kind of thing nowadays.31 
The skills of Israelis, then, are in greater demand. And 
given the size of its population, Israel is among the most highly- 
skilled states in the world. Israel is itself dependent on capital, 
but in certain kinds of technical knowledge it is well-endowed, 
fields such as agricultural co-operation, construction, public 
health and others which African states find vital to their growth. 


Other factors have helped to make Israeli technical assistance 
popular and effective. One is speed—lIsrael provides experts 
within six to eight weeks of a request, compared with eighteen 
to twenty-four months for the United Nations. Another is 
economy—salaries and accommodations for the experts, trans- 
portation, etc. A third is the lack of any talk of charity or a 
feeling of strings attached to the aid. And a fourth is the Israeli 
willingness to move out of a venture as fast as they moved in, 
as illustrated in the Ghana shipping case. All these, added to 
the basic formula noted above, account for the striking success 
in a few years. 

There are, however, some handicaps under which Israelis 
labour. Virtually all of their experts in Africa are light-skinned. 
Active counter-propaganda of the Arabs, abetted by the Soviet 
bloc, produces some doubt among Asians and Africans. And 
despite its relative wealth of skills, Israel has a shortage of 
experts in medium and heavy industry, which some of the new 
states wish to build rapidly. But these liabilities have not yet 
diminished the attraction to Israel’s programme. 


IV 


It is always difficult to uncover the motives of states and 
statesmen; but in most cases elements of self-interest and 
altruism are present. Certainly this is true of Israel’s massive 
effort in technical assistance to “Afro-Asia”. There is, first, 
an awareness of the growing importance of “Afro-Asia” in the 
world political community, especially in the United Nations. 
Given the political arithmetic of the U.N. and its membership 


31 Time and Tide (London), September 3, 1960. 
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in 1960, the new states are vital to Israel; indeed, her “national 
interest” is to identify with them, in so far as they will permit. 

The urgent, short-term goal is to win support in the passion- 
ate conflict with the Arabs; “Afro-Asia”’ in this sense is a crucial 
extension of the battle for survival. Israel’s minimal aim is 
“Afro-Asian” neutralism in that conflict, i.e., passive non- 
participation, or complete non-alignment, i.e., voting on the 
merits of each issue between Israel and her neighbours. A 
higher aim is pro-Israel non-alignment, namely, a predisposition 
to look favourably on Israeli deeds and aspirations. This is the 
most that could possibly be achieved, though some utopians 
dream about full ‘“Afro-Asian” support in the Arab-Israel strug- 
gle. This wish to neutralize Africa and Asia with reference to 
the Israel-Arab dispute becomes a battle for counter-propaganda, 
and technical assistance is Israel’s most effective weapon. The 
Arabs have marked psychological advantages in Asia and are 
cultivating African friendship, thereby making the Israeli effort 
more important and more difficult. 

Closely related to this self-interest goal is the hope to reach 
the Arab mind via friendship with “Afro-Asia”. If the Arabs 
become convinced that they cannot persuade other Asians and 
Africans to their way of thinking about Israel, they may well 
adjust to others’ thoughts about the Jewish state; so runs the 
argument. Thus, an impact on Arab thought and policy may 
result from Israeli political and economic successes on the 
periphery, namely, those countries surrounding the Arabs, such 
as Turkey, Iran and Ethiopia, as well, of course, as the further 
peripheral circles of “Afro-Asian” states. In effect, this is an 
outflanking maneuver using psychological and diplomatic-econ- 
omic means. 

The negative aim is greater African ability to withstand the 
pressure of Nasserism, with a possible indirect effect on the 
Arab attitude to Israel. The long-term hope appears to be 
“Afro-Asian”’ pressure on the Arabs to relent in their hostility 
to Israel. In more practical terms, Israel values the commercial 
and economic relations with Asian and African states, particu- 
larly the latter, for these offset and thereby weaken the Arab 
economic boycott. Israelis view the Arab world as a fence which 
has to be surmounted both politically and economically if their 
isolation is to be ended. “Climbing over the fence” to “Afro- 
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Asia” is probably the most immediate and vital objective of 
technical assistance. 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion has frequently given expression 
to these interests and aims. Aid to Asia and Africa, he declared 
in late 1960, “is the most reliable way to win sympathy, under- 
standing and friendship in the world—in all the continents—, 
and it is bound to lead to relations of peace and co-operation with 
our neighbours as well’. More expressively, “only through... 
the acquisition of the friendship and sympathy of nations near 
and far . . . shall we in time breach the wall of hatred and 
boycott that surrounds us. . . .’’82 

The Israeli leader has also pointed to other motives, among 
them the enhancement of Israel’s status in the West: “All these 
things redound to Israel’s honour in Europe and America.’ 
Even more important is a sense of mission and a desire to share 
achievements and experience with less fortunate peoples. To 
the more mystical like Ben-Gurion, Jewry must perform anew 
the role of a “light to the nations”, viewed in spiritual and moral 
terms. But apart from this is an obligation flowing from its 
advanced civilization and place in ‘“Afro-Asia.” 


Israel has been granted the great historic privilege—which is 
therefore also a duty—of assisting backward and primitive peoples 
to improve themselves, develop and advance, thus helping to solve 
the gravest problem of the 20th century ... the problem of the 
dangerous gap between Asia and Africa on the one hand and Europe 
and America (and Australia) on the other.34 


Most Israelis see Israel’s role in more modest terms; (Ben- 
Gurion does on occasion, too). For them, more secularist in out- 
look, there is a conviction that modern Israel has developed 
certain patterns and institutions which can benefit other small, 
developing states in “Afro-Asia’. For both, mystics and secul- 
arists, there is a genuine desire to assist those who seek the 
benefits of science and technology. This idealistic strain derives 
its fervour from three sources: the Jewishness of Israel; the 
socialist and anti-colonialist legacy of Palestine Jewry; and a deep 
feeling of gratitude for Israel’s own achievement of independ- 
ence. In short, there is an element of messianism flowing from 
the diverse roots of the Jewish state. 





32 Speech to the Knesset on October 24, 1960. The Israel Digest, Vol. III, No. 22, 
October 28, 1960, pp. 1, 4. 


33 Ibid., p. 4. 
34 “Israel's Security and her International Position” in Government Year Book, 


5720 (1959/60), p. 69. 
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There appear to be two other, unstated, sources of Israel’s 
restless surge into Africa. One is the desire to serve as a bridge 
between the former colonial powers of the West and former 
dependent territories. The possession of Western skills, without 
the stigma of colonialism, fits Israel for a key role of channelling 
aid from the West which might be suspect if granted directly. 
The Israeli effort to secure admission to the Common Market, 
and Ben-Gurion’s visits to France and the Low Countries in 1960, 
were partly directed to this end. Of course, Israel) would gain 
much from this role in its search for acceptance, stability and 
security. Finally, “Afro-Asia” provides an admirable outlet 
for Israeli energies. For a long time, these were concentrated 
on the struggle for statehood. With the establishment of Israel, 
new horizons were needed. Africa, in particular, provides them 
in a challenging and acceptable form, namely an opportunity to 
contribute to the welfare of other peoples. 

What has the programme of technical assistance achieved? 
Thus far, the positive impact has been psychological. In the 
words of its able mentor, it “is the most effective instrument 
to place Israel on the map of Africa in a favourable light’’.*5 
Moreover, it persuades Asians and Africans that Israel is a 
lasting entity in the area, despite Arab propaganda to the 
contrary. A rare expression of tribute from an official Arab 
source is noteworthy: “Israel’s economic policy ... with 
Afro-Asian nations is renowned and has often been mutually 
beneficial.’’° 

In a broader perspective, technical assistance is a counter- 
weight to the ten Arab votes in the U.N.; and yet the political 
rewards for Israel have been conspicuously absent. Israel’s 
exclusion from the Bandung Conference has already been noted. 
Its continuing exclusion from the “Afro-Asian” bloc at the U.N. 
is a serious liability and reduces Israel’s potential influence. The 
reaction of Asian and, to a lesser extent, African states to the 
Sinai Campaign was harsh, with Israel portrayed as a vassal 
of the “colonialists’”. Even if one excludes Asia, the political 
response to Israel has not been enthusiastic. Every year, the 
African delegations at the U.N. invite all members to a cocktail 
party—except Israel. The reason given until 1960 was that 


35 Related to this writer in Israel in 1960. 

36 United Arab Republic Bulletin, U.A.R. Embassy, Colombo, Vol. I, No. 7, Octo- 
ber 1960, P 2, as quoted in “Arab Comment on Current Affairs’, Ministry for 

Foreign Affairs, Jerusalem, No. 30, January 15, 1961. 
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Arab African states held a majority (5-4) and threatened to 
boycott the affair! 

More serious were two episodes at African conferences in 
1960-1. The Israel ambassador to Guinea, already seated as an 
observer to the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference in Conakry, 
was compelled to withdraw in the face of Arab insistence that 
“Palestine” be represented by an Arab group. Israel also suffered 
a defeat at the African States Conference in Addis Ababa. Only 
the U.A.R. among the Arab states pressed for adoption of a 
typical “Palestine Resolution” expressing support for the Arabs 
of ‘‘Palestine”. Nor were the non-Arab Africans outvoted. Yet 
they yielded to Cairo’s pressure. Apparently the U.A.R. threat- 
ened to oppose an anti-South Africa Resolution, if the Africans 
did not support a ‘Palestine Resolution”. Further, Cairo rejected 
an African request to close the Suez Canal to trade with South 
Africa—on the grounds that the Canal was an “International 
Waterway”! What disappointed Israel most was the ease with 
which African states violated their pledge to oppose any anti- 
Israel resolution at the Conference.*? 


The most dramatic setback to Israel’s policy in Africa occur- 
red at the African “Summit Conference” in Casablanca at the 
beginning of 1961. An unequivocal resolution on “Palestine” 
contained the following indictment of Israel: 


The Conference... 

Notes with indignation that Israel has always taken the side of 
the imperialists each time an important position had to be taken 
concerning the vital problems about Africa, notably Algeria, the 
Congo and the nuclear tests in Africa, and the Conference, there- 
fore, denounces Israel as an instrument in the service of imperialism 
and neo-colonialism not only in the Middle East but also in Africa 
and Asia.38 


Among the signatories were the Presidents of Ghana and Mali, 
both recipients of substantial Israeli technical assistance. Israel’s 
envoys to these ostensible friends in West Africa conveyed ex- 
pressions of “disappointment and profound surprise” but 
apparently to no avail.®9 

The dismal record becomes complete with the fact that “Afro- 
Asia” supports the Arab cause in most U.N. resolutions on con- 


37 This account cf the Addis Ababa Conference was related to this writer by 
members of the Israel Foreign Office. 

38 Taken from an unofficial copy of the communiqué issued by the Casablanca 
Conference. 

39 The New York Times, January 11, 1961. 
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troversial issues between Israel and its neighbours. The only 
straw in the African wind of neutralism towards the Arab- 
Israel conflict was President Nkrumah’s implied offer of media- 
tion in September, 1960; in his address to the General Assembly, 
the Ghanaian leader called for a “realistic and practical solution’”’ 
based upon the acceptance of “the political realities that prevail 
there today’’.*° 

Israel can take little comfort from this experience, but its 
ardour for Africa is undiminished. Israelis are Africa-conscious 
to an incredible degree, for in that brave new world they seem 
to find scope for talents and skills, and an opportunity to escape 
encirclement and isolation. The press is filled with news from 
Africa; the independence of members of the French Community 
was welcomed by all. A flock of diplomatic appointments to 
Africa was made in the summer of 1960, lest the Arabs get 
there first. As if to underline Africa’s importance, the Division 
of Asia and Africa in the Israel Foreign Ministry was divided into 
two separate units. 

The “Afro-Asian” orientation of Israel reached a peak with 
the International Conference on Science in the Advancement of 
New States, held at the Weizmann Institute in August, 1960. 
The vital statistics alone are impressive: 126 delegates from 41 
countries in 6 continents. There were eminent scientists, in- 
cluding two Nobel Laureates, Sir John Cockcroft and Professor 
P. M. S. Blackett. More than a score of political leaders from 
“Afro-Asia” were present, among them the President of the 
newly-created (French) Republic of the Congo, the Premier 
of Nepal, and the Vice-Premier of Chad. Noted educators also 
attended, scholars from old and new universities and centres 
of scientific research. 

The theme and rationale of the Conference were expressed 
by its principal architect, Abba Eban: 

The history of our times will be written largely by two groups, 


the statesmen of developing nations and the leaders of scientific 
disciplines. It is vital that they come together and develop a com- 


munion of mind and spirit. 
As for Israel’s special claims in assisting this communion: 


We are, by the fortune of history, a member of the modern world 
of science and technolozy ... We are also one of the new states 
of the international community . .. We thus stand in simultaneous 


40 The Israel Digest, Vol. III, No. 21, October 14, 1960, p. 5. 
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kinship to the scientists and to the representatives of new states 
here assembled.41 


Many topics were discussed, the lectures falling into the fol- 
lowing categories: The Problem of New States; Economic and 
Social Problems; Energy; Medicine and Health; Food, Nutrition 
and Eugenics; Science and Education; Water and Agriculture; 
and Science, Politics and Economics. Throughout, there was a 
conspicuous difference in the attitude of scientists and politi- 
cians to the possible role of science. As The Times reported: 
“Professor Blackett advised them [delegates from ‘Afro-Asia’] 
not to regard science as ‘a fairy wand that can be waved over a 
poor country and convert it into a rich one’... The real require- 
ments of the new countries were money, trained manpower, and 
the political will to get these things and to upgrade their econ- 
omy.’’4? Most of the scientists concurred, but the political leaders 
were impatient and termed this attitude over-cautious. 

The disagreement on tone and pace was natural and did not 
prevent a genuine meeting of minds from diverse lands and 
backgrounds. At the conclusion of the proceedings, the Confer- 
ence adopted the “Rehovot Declaration” which recommended 
the following: that the New States should regard advances in 
science and technology as major goals and should allocate ap- 
propriate funds for this purpose; that thorough surveys of na- 
tural and human resources be undertaken as a basis of develop- 
ment plans; that a regional approach be used in suitable cases of 
technical assistance and technical education; that scientific in- 
stitutions and researchers in advanced states devote more atten- 
tion to the problems of new states; and that international 
agencies should increase their programmes of aid to developing 
states. A Permanent Committee was created to serve as a link 
and a clearing house for inquiries and requests in this field.* 


The initial dividends of the Conference for Israel were the 
technical assistance agreements with the (French) Congo and 
Nepal already noted. Mr. Eban announced that specific requests 
for assistance were received from fifteen delegations—for the 


41 Opening remarks by the Israel Minister of Education and Culture who is also 
the President of the Weizmann Institute of Science. The text is in the Jeru- 
salem Post, August 19, 1960, p. VII. 

42 August 17, 1960. 

43 Comprehensive coverage of the Conference may be found in the Jerusalem 
Post, August 14-28, 1960; also in The Israel Digest, Vol. III, No. 18, Septem- 


ber 2, 1960. 
Two very useful brochures, General Programme and Summary of Papers were 
issued shortly afterwards by the host body, the Weizmann Institute of Science, 
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teaching of science in schools, for universities, for medicine, 
agriculture, etc. The dramatic announcement of one thousand 
additional scholarships for study in Israel conveyed the earnest- 
ness of Israel’s interest in ““Afro-Asia’’. 

Not long before the Rehovot Conference, Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion, with typical lack of diplomatic finesse, declared that 
“Israel is part of Europe”. The context was his desire for mem- 
bership in the Common Market. But such a remark could only 
undermine Israel’s position in “Afro-Asia’”’. It is true that Afri- 
cans regard Israel as part of Europe and that Israel’s interest 
today is directed more to Africa than to Asia. Further, as 
romantically and politically important as “Afro-Asia” may be, it 
cannot supplant Euro-America in the scale of Israel’s values. As 
a realist par excellence, Ben-Gurion told the Knesset: “Almost 
the entire Jewish people in the Diaspora, over 10 million Jews, 
live in these two continents [Europe and America] ... Moreover, 
we must not forget, even for a moment, that we cannot obtain 
the equipment for the Israel Defence Forces from Asia and 
Africa . . . and for a long time to come we shall be unable to 
manufacture most of the equipment required by ourselves.’’44 
Finally, it may be noted that the Israeli dilemma over a Western 
or “Afro-Asian” orientation would be resolved if a Eur-African 
Common Market comes to fruition. 

If Israel’s continuing search for friends in Asia is made more 
difficult by Ben-Gurion’s remark, her quest in Africa is not made 
easier by two specific policy decisions. On Algeria, Israel stands 
steadfastly by her principal ally, France; and on South Africa, 
while aligning itself with U.N. opposition to the Union’s racial 
policies, Israel had trod a delicate path—because of the presence 
of 110,000 Jews in South Africa, described as “hostages” by one 
Israeli statesman. Thus, on the two burning issues in that explo- 
sive continent, colonialism and racialism, Israel appears to be 
allied with the devil. The French alliance is vital to survival; and 
the welfare of a large Jewish community cannot be ignored. But 
the resulting associations cannot endear Israel to extremely 
nationalist and race-conscious Africans. 

The task of Israel in ““Afro-Asia” is to overcome these severe 
liabilities. Diplomatic relations and effective technical assistance 
combine to form a promising beginning. Next year, the aid pro- 
gramme will be greatly expanded. But only a bold declaration on 





44 The Israel Digest, Vol. III, No. 22, October 28, 1960, p. 4. 
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racial equality and a less blatant pro-Western foreign policy 
would assure a major breakthrough—without endangering the 
Jews of South Africa or aid from the West in any basic sense. 
Only then would Israel’s dramatic entry into Africa fulfill its 
hopes politically and otherwise. 











The Laos Tangle 


Bernard B. Fall* 


ample of what C. L. Sulzberger, the European editorialist 

of the New York Times, has aptly defined as “brush-fire 
peace”—an uneasy combination of internal political crises and 
external military pressures. If one couples to such a situation a 
large measure of pure and simple ignorance abroad of the geo- 
graphical, ethnic, and political factors involved, the result is 
likely to be bafflement (at best) or (at worst) policy decisions 
made on largely erroneous premisses. In the words of a recent 
American traveler to Laos, “. .. Indeed, if you want to get a sense 
of the universe unraveling, come to Laos. Complexity such as 
this has to be respected.” 

Basically, the Laotian problem has not changed one iota since 
1953, when the small kingdom for the first time faced country- 
wide insecurity based upon native rebels backed by North Viet- 
namese troops (with the difference that in 1953 an actual Viet- 
Minh invasion had taken place and that there still were about 
twenty-thousand French troops in the country to face it). What 
has changed since 1953—and that, of course, is a key element 
in the equation—is that Laos has become a pawn in the Cold 
War, with every small change on the Laotian scene being im- 
mediately projected on the front pages of the world’s news- 
papers and being gravely discussed in the world powers’ chan- 
ceries. The hard fact remains that since the early 1950’s not one 
single internal factor of the Laotian problem has materially 
changed: then as now, the native pro-Communist forces num- 
bered about 4,000 men under the command of Prince Souphanou- 
vong; then as now, the party of moderation was led by his half- 


Tm Laos crisis of 1960-1961 is almost a schoolbook ex- 
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brother Prince Souvanna Phouma; then as now, the government 
in Vientiane controlled little of the land beyond the garrison 
towns in the valleys. And whether under French or American 
aegis, an attempt at solving Laos’ problems by force of arms has 
proven largely futile. 

It is this feeling of utter helplessness in the face of over- 
whelming force which accounts in large part for the apparent 
lethargy of the average Laotian. He has seen all these events 
before—in 1958, 1954, 1957, 1959 and now—and has survived 
them, largely without outside aid and without effective guidance 
from his own authorities. To anyone who has visited Laos for 
longer than a few days, this feeling is well-known; a European 
resident explained it to a visiting American scholar in the follow- 
ing words: 

It’s true—there’s nothing for them to worry about. You Ameri- 
cans will go on taking care of the politicians, and the people will go 
on taking care of themselves, and crises will go on blowing up 
and then blowing over.2 


This, then, is the general context within which the whole 
Laotion problem must be considered—a context which nearly 
all the journalists and most of the diplomats fail to understand 
as they seek to judge the local situation by Western standards 
and in the light of Western values. 


I 


To understand the present situation, it is necessary to evoke 
briefly the history of Laos since the Geneva cease-fire of July 
20, 1954.5 The end of hostilities found regular Communist Viet- 
namese forces deeply implanted in Laotian territory, particularly 
in the north of the country, where the two border provinces of 
Phong Saly and Houa Phans (the latter better known by the 
name of its capital, Samneua) had been solidly held by them for 
over a year. Those areas were administered locally by members 
of the Pathet-Lao (State of Laos) movement, composed of Laot- 
ians loyal to the Viet-Minh. 

Originally, the members of the Pathet-Lao had simply been 
the left wing of the Lao-Issara (Free Lao) nationalist movement 
seeking to gain independence from France. When Laos gained its 
formal independence from France in 1949, the non-Communist 





2 Hanna, Willard A., “State of the States of Indochina” Part = " cauemieeee Univer- 
sities Field Staff Report VIII/2, New York, March 13, 1960, p. 

3 For an excellent study of the 1954 Geneva agreements, ay Tsai J., and 
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members of the Lao-Issara (including Prince Souvanna Phouma) 
returned to Vientiane and took over the reins of government. 
Prince Souphanouvong and his followers disappeared from their 
exile in Bangkok to reappear a few months later at Ho Chi Minh’s 
mountain hideout in Tuyén-Quang, North Viet-Nam, where they 
proclaimed the Pathet-Lao on August 13, 1950. The Pathet-Lao 
was supplemented in November 1950 by a “front” organization, 
the Néo Lao Issala (Free Lao Front), designed to attract non- 
Communist “progressive” elements. A full-fledged Laotian Com- 
munist Party was created in 1952, called Phak Khon Ngan Lao 
(PKNL, the “Laotian Workers Party’’), entirely patterned on the 
Vietnamese Lao-Dong (Workers) Party. The PKNL is a secret 
“cadre party,” which, according to best intelligence estimates, 
probably has not more than seventy-five members and whose top 
leadership is unknown. It is asserted that Prince Souphanouvong, 
though a member, is not the leader of the party. Lastly, in an at- 
tempt at broadening the popular base of the movement, a “legal” 
party was created in January 1956, the Néo Lao Hak Xat 
(NLHX, or “Lao Patriotic Front”) which began an intensive re- 
cruitment drive throughout the country and soon succeeded in 
setting up a well-working network of cells in all the provinces of 
the kingdom. 

According to the provisions of the Geneva cease-fire agree- 
ment, the two provinces temporarily administered by the Pathet- 
Lao as “regroupment zones” were eventually to be transferred 
to the Royal administration and the Pathet-Lao armed groups — 
better known by their French initials of UCPL (Unités Combat- 
tantes Pathet-Lao)—were to be integrated into the Royal Lao 
Army. It was the problem of the terms on which the Pathet-Lao 
was to enter the national community which became the subject 
of lengthy negotiations finally culminating in an agreement be- 
tween Princes Souvanna Phouma and Souphanouvong, signed in 
Vientiane in November 1957. According to that agreement, the 
administration of the two northern provinces was to be trans- 
ferred to the Royal administration; two UCPL battalions were 
to be integrated into the Royal Lao Armed Forces; and supple- 
mentary elections were to be held in which the NLHX could 


compete as a legal political party.* 





4 For a more detailed study of Laotian diplomacy during that period, see Fall, B., 
“The International Position of J.aos,” in Kinadom of Laos (René de Berval, ed.), 


Editions France-Asie, Saigon, 1959, pp. 471-486. 
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The first and the last points were implemented without great 
difficulty. Royal governors were installed at Phong Saly and 
Samneua, and in the complementary elections held on May 4, 1958 
fourteen out of the twenty-one seats at stake went to the NLHX 
or its allies of the neutralist Santiphab (“Neutrality”) Party. 
Two cabinet posts, that of planning (i.e., dealing largely with 
foreign aid) and religion and cults, were occupied by NLHX 
members. In fact, Souphanouvong—who has a public works engin- 
eering degree from the famous Ecole des Ponts et Chausées in 
Paris—personally took over the portfolio of the ministry of 
Planning.5 This placed American aid officials in the somewhat 
awkward position of having to discuss their programmes with a 
Communist—a situation thus far not repeated elsewhere except 
in Yugoslavia—and perhaps contributed much to the negative 
American response to the arrangement. 

The question of how to integrate the UCPL became the ma- 
jor stumbling block. The Pathet-Lao insisted on two major 
points: (a) that the two battalions remain together as consti- 
tuted units; and (b) that they be given a higher complement of 
officers than other Royal Army units. The Royal Government in- 
sisted that integration was to take place on an individual basis, 
i.e., that the approximately 1,300 men involved take an oath of al- 
legiance to the King and enlist individually in the Royal Army, 
where they would be assigned to various units according to the 
needs and desires of the Army. This the UCPL refused to do and 
the two battalions remained in their respective cantonments, 
UCPL Battalion No. 1 at Xieng-Ngeun near the royal residence 
city of Louang-Prabang, UCPL No. 2 at Xieng-Khouang on the 
Plaine des Jarres plateau 150 miles northeast of Vientiane. 

Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma felt his position sufficiently 
consolidated to be able to dispense with the presence of the In- 
ternational Supervisory and Control Commission (ISCC), com- 
posed of Indian, Canadian and Polish members, which still oper- 
ated in Laos under the terms of the 1954 cease-fire agreement. 
The Royal Government felt that with the acceptance of the 
NLXH as a legal party, its participation in the government, and 
the reunification of the territory, the mission of the ISCC had 
ended, as far as Laos was concerned.® Informally, it was also 





5 Both Souvanna Phouma and Souphanouvong are among the best-educated 
people in their country. Souphanouvong gained practical experience as a sen- 
ior engineer in the French colonial public works service in his own country, 
while his half-brother obtained three engineering degrees: marine, electrical and 
construction engineering. 

6 L’Indépendent (weekly), Vientiane, May 27, 1958. 
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asserted that the ISCC’s activities were (whether by intention 
or not) more beneficial to the Pathet-Lao than to the Royal 
Government. Neither Britain nor France had particularly strong 
feelings in the matter, while the United States welcomed the step 
as a sign of the pro-Western leanings of the Lao government. 
The Soviet Union, with Britain a co-chairman of the Geneva con- 
ference, at first made the usual references to “SEATO aggres- 
sors” but then acquiesced in the indefinite adjournment of the 
ISCC in a joint Soviet-British statement issued on February 4, 
1959.7 Thus far, then, Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma’s policy 
had been an unqualified success: the country was at peace for 
the first time since 1945; it was reunified; and the Communists 
and their allies held a total of fourteen seats out of 59 in the 
legislative assembly. Given a modicum of intelligent economic 
aid and political support from the outside, Laos had a fighting 
chance—toutes proportions gardées—of becoming an Asian 
Finland or Austria. 
II 


The parting of the ways, however, between Laotian govern- 
ment policy and the Pathet-Lao was not long in coming. In 
August 1958, a new cabinet under Phoui Sananikone, centered 
around the ‘‘young Turk” Comité pour la Défense des Intéréts 
Nationaux (CDIN), had taken over the reins in Vientiane and 
immediately proceeded to embark upon a solidly pro-Western 
course. In presenting his new cabinet for approval to the National 
Assembly, Sananikone spelled out the foreign policy of his gov- 
ernment in the following terms: 

As far as peaceful co-existence is concerned, we shall clearly 
inform neighbouring countries and the world that we shall coexist 
with the Free World only. We trust only those countries that really 
and sincerely support us. 

Official sources are not yet available on what ensued next; 
but the available evidence shows that the Sananikone govern- 
ment rightfully or erroneously expected all-out United States 
support in a stand that was bound to bring it into serious conflict 
with its two Communist neighbours, Red China and North Viet- 
Nam, with whom it shares almost 1,000 miles of uncontrollable 
jungle border. In a report recently issued by social scientists of 
the RAND Corporation, in which the 1959 Laos crisis was 





7 New York Times, February 5, 1959. The ISCC had held its last meeting on July 
19, 1958, at which both the Canadian and Indian members had voted for in- 
definite adjournment over the negative vote of the Polish representative. 
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examined for the benefit of U.S. Government agencies, the as- 
sessment of blame is very clearly made: 
It is now apparent that the government in Vientiane brought on 
the friction that occurred in the fall of 1958 by undertaking the 
program of reform and suppression [of the NLHX] it had prom- 
ised the National Assembly when it took office . . .8 
As to the role of the United States in the matter, recent press 
statements, ranging from the liberal to the conservative, appear 
to agree that Washington feared that “a coalition cabinet con- 
taining Pathet-Lao . .. would be creating another Czechoslo- 
vakia’’,? and that the United States therefore “discouraged ef- 
forts to bring about unification in 1957 and 1958 through Pathet- 
Lao participation in the government.”?° The phrase ‘‘Laos a Key 
to Southeast Asia” became a leitmotiv along the lines of the 
1954 slogan of “If Viet-Nam goes, all of Southeast Asia falls like 
a set of dominoes.” The argument runs roughly as follows, with 
only a few variations in the wording: 
. Its location at the heart of Southeast Asia made the small 
and backward land of utmost strategic importance. Its loss to the 
Communists would open up long borders of friendly powers such as 
Thailand and South Vietnam to infiltration by the Communists. It 
was also felt here [in Washington] that the loss of Laos to the 
Communists would prove an irreparable blow to United States and 
Western prestige throughout Asia.11 
The columnist Joseph Alsop stated on January 6, 1961, that the 
loss of Laos would put South Viet-Nam in the position of Czecho- 
slovakia after the Munich pact of 1938 deprived it of the 
Sudetenland: “What threatens in Laos, in short, is a major 
disaster.”’22 

The Royal Lao government apparently assumed (wrongly, 
as it turned out) that the West was willing to back it militarily 
to the hilt. In the words of the RAND Corporation report, Laos 
began “to view the trickle of military aid as the prelude to a 
huge flood of equipment and an adequate training mission” 
which would enable it to respond with confidence to all internal 
and external pressures.1* This led to a very serious miscalcula- 
tion in the Lao government’s attitude towards its internal 
opposition: instead of pursuing a course tending to consolidate 





8 Halpern. A. M., and Fredman, H. B., Coaentes Strategy in Laos. Santa Monica, 
Calif.: The RAND Cor oration, June 1960, p. 

9 The Washington Post, Janua ‘5, 1961. 

10 Ibid., December 27, 1960. (Editorial). 

11 New York Times, December 18, 1960. Both that article and another of Octo- 
ber 23 bore the catchword title “Laos a Key to Southeast Asia.” 

12 Alsop, J., “The Yawning Drain,”’ Washington Post, January 6, 1961. 

13 Halpern, op. cit., p. 45. 
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its internal position throughout the country by a series of long- 
overdue socio-economic reforms—an indispensable point of de- 
parture for any sound anti-Communist operation, as Western 
successes in the Philippines and Malaya have shown—the 
Sananikone administration concentrated on outright repression. 
The latter sooner or later had to bring about an open reaction on 
the part of Laos’ Communist neighbours which, until 1959, had 
been remarkably subdued. 

For Red China and North Viet-Nam, Laos is not a major 
invasion route to anywhere. With its non-existent road net and 
chaotic geography, Laos is an excellent buffer or barrier, rather 
than an avenue of approach for an invasion of Southeast Asia. 
As the situation stands at the beginning of 1961, South Viet- 
Nam is as badly infiltrated by Communist guerrillas as Laos 
is—and by guerrillas who had no need for bases in Laos to 
perpetrate their depredations. Nor had the situation in Laos 
ever influenced terrorism in Malaya; and infiltrations into 
Thailand are far more likely to come from the short northern 
corridor of the Shan States. In fact, the supply of large Com- 
munist forces operating in Laos from either Red China or North 
Viet-Nam across the jungle-covered Annamite Cordillera would 
be a great deal more difficult than it would be for SEATO to 
supply Laotian forces from Thai depots on the other side of 
the Mekong. There can be little doubt today that the initial 
round of fighting which broke out in July 1959 was at first 
little else but an attempt on the part of the Pathet-Lao to 
escape total destruction: 

. while the Sananikone government knew, at the time, that it 
was running a serious risk of open conflict with the NLHX and its 
mentors in Hanoi, the pattern of Communist behaviour up through 
mid-May [1959j had not been sufficiently belligerent to deter it.14 
The policies of France and Britain towards Laos ran largely 

parallel, and still do. With their considerable experience in 
jungle warfare in that part of the world, both countries realize 
full well the implications of getting bogged down in a protracted 
guerrilla war.5 Both countries feel that Laos was doing quite 
well up to mid-1958 with its policy of prudently pro-Western 





14 Ibid., p. 51. 
15 U.S. Army guerrilla warfare studies have shown that one well-trained guer- 


rilla may tie down as many as fifteen regular soldiers. For example, more 
than 220,000 troops were tied up in Malaya for close to 12 years fighting 8,000 
terrorists. In a more recent case, less than 25,000 Algerian rebels tied up 
500,000 French troops. This explains why 4,000 Laotion rebels easily tie up the 
whole 29,000-man Laotion Army without any proven “invasion” by North Viet- 
namese troops. More will be said on this later. 
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neutralism and that with a chance at consolidating its internal 
position it could keep its own Communists from taking over in 
the same way as other small countries have managed to survive 
on the edge of the Iron or Bamboo Curtain. It should also not be 
forgotten here that Red China, in the Souvanna Phouma - Mao 
Tse-tung joint declaration of 1956, explicitly recognized Laos’ 
right to maintain within its boundaries “such foreign bases as 
authorized by the Geneva Agreements”—thus Red China in a 
way guarantees France’s right to maintain troops in Laos. 
France, it will be remembered, is of course a member of SEATO, 
and Laos, as the only Indochinese state, has a valid bi-lateral 
mutual assistance treaty with France. 

Hence, both Britain and France feel that there are sufficient 
safeguards in existence today to keep Laos from becoming an- 
other Czechoslovakia without actually going to war over it. 
Small wonder that the two Laos crises gave the world the 
spectacle of widely divergent views between the United States 
and her two major European allies on how to cope with the 
problem. 

Allied relations were further complicated on the American 
side—and still are, as of this moment—by even more extreme 
positions taken by the governments of the small pro-Western 
states most directly touched by events in Laos: Thailand and 
South Viet-Nam. Here, beyond a doubt, the psychological impact 
of a Communist takeover in Laos would be absolutely disastrous 
and thus cannot be condoned. Both Marshal Sarit Thanarat and 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, and—for somewhat different reasons, 
the Philippines—are in favour of a strong Western stand in 
Laos, up to and including direct military support if the situation 
were to warrant it. They, along with official American opinion 
up to a point, feel that Laotian “neutralism” would soon turn 
into outright Communism. The British and French argument 
is that a sound Western policy in Laos could turn “neutralism” 
into effective neutrality along Austrian lines—including, if 
possible (as in the Austrian case), a joint big-power declaration 
or treaty guaranteeing Laotian neutrality. 


Events were soon to put those various theories to the test. 


Iil 


On May 11, 1959, the Sananikone government felt ready to 
challenge the recalcitrant rebel UCPL battalions which thus far 
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had failed to comply with the terms of the 1957 agreement. 
UCPL No. 2 was surrounded by five Royal Army battalions on 
the Plaine des Jarres and ordered to present itself to the Army 
Chief of Staff for the integration ceremony. The unit remained 
in its cantonments. Drawing out the negotiations for a week, 
the unit finally slipped through the encirclement during the night 
of May 18, taking with it all its light weapons and equipment, 
as well as the women and children who had lived with it in 
camp. In spite of immediate pursuit by the Royal units, UCPL 
No. 2 disappeared across the border in North Viet-Nam. UCPL 
No. 1 was not as lucky—or the Laotians had learned a lesson. It 
was cornered in its camp and forced to lay down its arms and 
take the oath to the king. The bulk of the battalion re-deserted 
to the Pathet-Lao on August 8, 1959. 

In Vientiane, however, the Royal government succeeded in 
arresting Prince Souphanouvong and most of his lieutenants as 
soon as the escape of UCPL No. 2 had become known. To all 
appearances, therefore, the first round of the fight had gone to a 
certain extent in favour of the Royal administration: the op- 
position was leaderless and had lost one-half of its fighting 
potential. An almost total calm reigned throughout the kingdom 
until July 16. On that day, Sop-Nao, a Laotian outpost close to 
the Vietnamese border due west of Dien Bien Phu, was overrun 
and captured by T’ai tribesmen. Within the next three weeks, 
fighting erupted throughout the whole northeast of the country, 
with Laotian army posts being attacked in some cases by green- 
clad regulars supported by mortars. 

In a matter of days, press headlines throughout the world 
spoke of a “North Vietnamese invasion,” and the world’s great 
journalists converged on the meagre hotel facilities of Vientiane, 
eagerly looking for “the war’. Fantastic stories began to cir- 
culate, citing Vietnamese unit numbers, hundreds of Vietnamese 
prisoners, non-existent artillery calibres?® and other “proofs” 
of a Vietnamese Communist invasion. The Department of State 
issued a White Book on Laos and U.N. Secretary General 
Hammarskjold sent an investigation commission composed of 
such largely pro-Western countries as Argentina, Italy, Japan 
and Tunisia. The commission arrived in Vientiane on September 
15, 1959. There were no Vietnamese prisoners to be seen; the 


16 For example, Joseph Alsop. who then visited Laos, snoke of “1295-millimeter 
cannon” allegedly firing from North Viet-Nam on Laotian posts 17 miles 
away. 
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bulk of the captured equipment was as American as that of the 
Royal Laotian Army, with the exception of some Red Chinese 
hand grenades and ammunition. The best the U.N. commission 
could do was to state that “certain of these hostile operations 
must have had centralized coordination,’ without, however, 
asserting that such centralized coordination had necessarily come 
from elements outside the Pathet-Lao.17 

Here also, Allied differences had been sharp. The French 
who, by virtue of fifty years’ presence, have by far the best 
intelligence system in Laos and North Viet-Nam, soon had 
identified the green-clad regulars as members of UCPL No. 2, 
who, after their narrow escape through the jungle, had indeed 
been refitted and equipped in North Viet-Nam. At no time 
throughout the 1959 crisis did the French accept as genuine 
the “foreign invasion” theory. Britain, after a few days’ hesita- 
tion, had obtained a similar view through her own sources. The 
United States, on the other hand, professed belief in the invasion 
story until it was too late to make a graceful exit. 

The Pathet-Lao had fulfilled all the limited objectives it 
apparently had set itself. It had completely destroyed the moral 
standing of the Sananikone administration by showing that a 
few guerrilla units could play cat and mouse with the govern- 
ment’s regular troops; it had also shown Vientiane that reliance 
on automatic Western support for a “hard” policy was an as- 
sumption based either on wishful thinking or on an erroneous 
interpretation of Western intentions; and, lastly, it had breached 
the thinly-patched wall of Allied solidarity by making the United 
States “ery wolf.” 

It would at least be small consolation to be able to report 
that the 1959 fiasco had taught anyone a lesson. This, un- 
fortunately, was not to be the case. When a new crisis broke 
out late in 1960, much of the world press,18 Washington and the 
Laotians promptly headed down the same garden path as before. 


IV 


The 1960 crisis started under circumstances which were 
almost a carbon copy of the previous events. The one positive 
element left behind from the events of 1959 was what was called 





17 United Nations, Security Council, Report 8/4286 of November 5, 1959, p. 31. 
18 It should be stated here in all fairness that, aside from most French and 
British newspapers, among the American publications refused to accept the 
“invasion” story both in 1959 and in 1961 were Life, Time, and the Wall 
Street Journal. Such usually well-informed sources as the New York Times 
and the Washington Post uncritically printed every canard circulated in Laos. 
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the “United Nations presence’—a small observer group in 
Vientiane, headed at first by a former Finnish premier, Tuomioja, 
later replaced by a Swiss citizen, Zellweger. Little use, un- 
fortunately, was made of that U.N. presence to come to grips 
with the real problem facing Laos: to use the U.N.-induced 
lull to consolidate the internal position of the Royal government; 
or to resume the attempt at settling the Pathet-Lao problem by 
force, regardless of the international consequence. 


As it turned out, neither of those courses—or, for that mat- 
ter, any other clear-cut course—was adopted in Vientiane. Pre- 
mier Phoui Sananikone, seriously shaken by what he considered 
a lack of American support against the Pathet-Lao, now suddenly 
advocated a policy of neutrality hardly different from that of 
Souvanna Phouma. This deprived him of the political support 
of the extreme right wing of the “Young Turks” now headed by 
a politician who had chosen an army career, General Phoumi 
Nosavan (who also happens to be a nephew of Thailand’s strong 
man Marshal Sarit Thanarat). Laos embarked upon a series 
of cabinet crisis under the guidance of ephemeral coalition and 
caretaker cabinets. The erosion of government authority became 
fully manifest when on May 24, 1960, all the Pathet-Lao leaders, 
held in Laos’ maximum-security Central Prison, escaped com- 
pletely unscathed and proceeded to join the two UCPL battalions 
still holding the field in the north-east, while smaller Communist 
units in the south of Laos began to reduce the government’s 
area of control to little else but the Mekong valley. 


The showdown came from an entirely unexpected quarter 
and in an entirely “un-Laotian” form. Until then, Laotian 
politics had been a matter of “musical chairs” played by a small 
group of the élite; and most foreign observers, particularly the 
anthropologists among them, had devised elaborate theories on 
what combinations were likely to come to power under particu- 
lar sets of circumstances. No one—neither the anthropologists 
nor the diplomats nor the intelligence experts—would have 
picked a 26-year old paratroop captain of mixed Laotian and 
tribal parentage as the likely leader for a revolution that was to 
topple from power the traditional Laotian leaders and upset all 
the nice and safe theories about Laotian politics built up over the 
past decade. Yet Captain Kong-Lé (also spelled Khong-Lae or 
Cong-Lé) did exactly that. Since August 9, 1960—when his 
paratroops occupied the public buildings of Vientiane and shooed 
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out the Somsanith government — Western specialists have 
searched in vain his brief curriculum vitae for clues to his 
political behaviour. All agree that Kong-Lé was, if anything, 
pro-American, a feeling that was apparently further enhanced 
by a brief training course at an American base either in the 
Philippines or Okinawa. It was thus with stunned disbelief that 
the Western chanceries listened to the young captain’s pro- 
gramme: he wished to end the “killing of Lao by Lao;” the graft 
and corruption reigning in his country; the alleged control of 
American advisers over the Royal Army; and, above all, he 
proposed the return of his country to a policy of “true neutral- 
ity’ as advocated by Prince Souvanna Phouma. The latter, in 
semi-exile as Ambassador to France, now returned to Vientiane 
and was duly invested as prime minister by the ever-responsive 
National Assembly.?9 

Souvanna Phouma simply resumed where he had left off 
two years earlier in his negotiations with the Pathet-Lao. That, 
in all probability, proved to be his major mistake, for he had lost 
sight of the changes in the internal and external position of 
Laos: internally, the situation had so deteriorated that Vientiane 
no longer negotiated from a position of relative strength; ex- 
ternally, Western support had proved unreliable while at the 
same time Communist pressure had shown its brutal effective- 
ness. Within the Laotian power élite also, a fatal cleavage had 
appeared: the extreme right wing no longer saw its interests 
bound to those of the more moderate elements but hoped, with 
American help, to be able to play the power game on a winner- 
take-all basis. General Phoumi Nosavan broke with Souvanna 
Phouma in October 1960 and withdrew to his southern strong- 
hold of Savannakhet with a sizeable part of the Laotian armed 
forces. From that moment onward, events in Laos took on 
the ominous shape of a three-cornered fight: the Souvanna 
Phouma - Kong-Lé combination nominally controlling northwest- 
ern Laos; the Pathet-Lao controlling much of the northeast and 
the southern hinterland; and the Phoumi Nosavan group (con- 
trolling the large arms depots in the south and thus militarily 
the strongest of the three) holding much of southern Laos. 





19 Much has been said in the world press about the respective “legality” of the 
various Laotion factions. In actual point of fact, none of them really is at 
present truly “legal,’’ for the present legislature was elected on April 24, 1960, 
under conditions of blatant vote fraud considered unheard of even in Laos. 
Not a single oppositioi member was seated—yet the same assembly voted 
both for Souvanna Phouma’s neutrality policy in August 1960 and for General 
Phoumi’s pro-Western policy on January 4, 1961. 
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To further compound the confusion, the King had adopted a 
policy of neutrality between the contending factions (explicable 
in part by what appears to be a personal animosity towards 
Souvanna Phouma), thus depriving the Vientiane government 
of what would have been its most important prop under the 
circumstances—royal approval. 

At the same time, Allied relations hit a new low. Britain and 
France had openly welcomed the return of Souvanna Phouma’s 
neutrality policy, while the Eisenhower administration made the 
hard choice of siding with the right-wing elements in Savanna- 
khet. The American decision not to back Souvanna Phouma 
“ |. . was a calculated decision, on the basis that the coalition 
with the Communists which Souvanna was seeking would result 
in Communist domination and would panic Laos’ nervous neigh- 
bours. It may have been wrong.’’”? 

That decision was in all probability made during the first 
part of October 1960. In a series of see-saw press declarations 
and denials which have become the hallmark of a policy inter- 
regenum in Washington, General Williston Palmer, head of the 
Military Assistance Programme, stated on October 1, 1960 in 
Manila that military aid to Laos had been suspended “until there 
is stabilization.”21 That report was immediately denied by the 
United States Embassy in Laos, although it conceded “that 
delivery of supplies had nearly ceased” since the August 9 
coup.22, On October 7, on the other hand, Premier Souvanna 
Phouma officially announced that U.S. military aid had been sus- 
pended, and this time the fact was no longer denied in Washing- 
ton.23 This suspension of aid—coupled by an almost total land 
blockade of supplies exerted by Thailand upon Vientiane which 
created a scarcity of essential goods as of mid-October—was 
coupled by an emergency mission of the American Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, J. Graham Parsons, 
to Laos. Parsons had been United States Ambassador to Laos 
during the earlier tenure of Souvanna Phouma. Rightly or 
wrongly, Souvanna Phouma credited him with a large share of 
his difficulties in 1958. In any case, it is safe to say that no 
love was lost between the two men. Parsons arrived in Vientiane 
on October 12, 1960. Three days later, the talks ended in an 
obvious failure to come to an agreement. Phouma refused to 





20 Washington Post, December 16, 1960. 
21 Ibid., October 2, 1960. 

22 New York Times, October 4, 1960. 

23 Ibid., October 8, 1960. 
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abandon his policy of neutrality and the United States refused 
to drop its support of the Phoumi forces in the south (the rebel 
forces, for example, still continued to draw their pay from the 
coffers of the government’s treasury in Vientiane), overruling, 
apparently, the recommendations to the contrary made by U.S. 
Ambassador Winthrop G. Brown in Vientiane. From that 
moment on, the Laotian crisis took on the foredoomed aspects of 
a Greek tragedy: beset by two internal rebellions, on the verge 
of economic and financial collapse, the Souvanna Phouma govern- 
ment groped for straws. The handiest of them proved a Soviet 
offer of immediate economic aid, along with diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union as a counterpoise to the pressure on 
Vientiane. On October 27, 1960, the U.S.S.R.’s ambassador to 
Cambodia, Aleksandr N. Abramov, presented his credentials to 
King Savang Vatthana in Louang Prabang. A Russian airlift, 
at first of badly-needed gasoline and later extended to military 
equipment, began as of November 23. The die was cast: the 
United States gave up Souvanna Phouma as a Communist tool 
and actively promoted the anti-Communist forces of General 
Phoumi, now also backed by Prince Boun Oum, an influential 
southern Laotian polititian.?4 

Among the United States’ allies, France particularly was 
caught in a quandary. Fully persuaded that salvation lay in a 
policy of effective neutrality, France remained aloof from the 
Phoumi forces. Yet at the same time, France’s only base in 
Laos, Séno, was located at the outskirts of Savannakhet, Phoumi’s 
stronghold. Incidents broke out between Phoumi and the French, 
which explain at least in part the subsequent anti-French policies 
of the Boun Oum administration.2> Those policies later resulted 
in the withdrawal of many of the French aid technicians, a re- 
quest by the Boun Oum régime that all French troops leave im- 
mediately, the partial occupation of Séno air force base in 
violation of the Geneva accords, and on February 13, 1961, in a 
siege of the French embassy in Vientiane by Laotian troops 
seeking to arrest a French newspaper reporter.”6 

But time ran out for Souvanna Phouma. With right-wing 
troops beating at the doors of Vientiane, he fled to Cambodia 





24 Unna, Warren, “U.S. Switches its policy in Laos; Casts about for anti-Red 
regime.” Washington Post, November 30, 1960. 

25 Le Monde, Paris, November 27, 1960. 

26 The anger of the Boun Oum government is also explained by the fact that the 
French journalists, more able than their Anglo-Saxon colleagues to converse 
with Laotians, proved largely skeptical to some reports provided by the offi- 
cial information services: and that the forces of Kong-Lé let French Army ad- 
visory personnel go unscathed—a seeming indication of mutual sympathy. 
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on December 9 after handing over the reins of government to 
the military commanders who, in turn, handed them to Quinim 
Pholsema, Souvanna’s pro-Pathet-Lao information minister. The 
U.S.S.R., after a strong protest over “imperialist intervention,” 
began to deliver artillery and heavy mortars to Kong-Lé. In 
the ensuing artillery duel fought in the capital between December 
14 and 16, 1960, much of the centre of the town was destroyed 
and close to 400 victims (mostly civilian) were counted before 
it was over. 


V 


The battle for Vientiane had at least one advantage: by 
destroying the middle-of-the-road Souvanna Phouma group, it 
now left face to face the pro-American wing of Prince Boun 
Oum and General Phoumi, and the pro-Communist Pathet-Lao 
forces with whom Captain Kong-Lé now made common cause. 
In fact, Kong-Lé became, on January 30, 1961, the president of 
the “Laotian National Military Committee,” grouping all the 
anti-Phoumi forces, including presumably the UCPL.?? Mil- 
itarily, the loss of Vientiane had not weakened the Pathet-Lao 
or Kong-Lé. By a lightning stroke on the vital airfield complex 
of the Tran-Ninh plateau, the Kong-Lé forces occupied Xieng- 
Khouang and the Plaine des Jarres, thus creating a vast bulge 
in the centre of northern Laos. (As of February 20, government 
forces have been unable to reconquer the area.) Until the end 
of December 1960, both sides sought to take stock of their 
position and to consolidate what they had. 

On December 30, the Boun Oum government apparently had 
decided that the best policy would be one which would compel 
the Western powers, particularly the United States, to come out 
openly and strongly in its support; and it used exactly the same 
methods which already had worked so well under the premiership 
of Phoui Sananikone: it simply announced to the world that it 
was the subject of a foreign invasion. 

On that day, the Kingdom’s U.N. delegate informed Mr. 
Hammarskjold that 2,000 “foreign troops” had entered Laotian 
territory via Nong Het, on the North Vietnamese border. This 
declaration was followed on the following day by the declaration 
issued in Vientiane that the total number of invaders had in- 
creased to seven battalions (i.e., about 5,000 men). A second 
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Laotian communication was presented to the U.N. on January 
2, 1961—but no request was made for a meeting of the Security 
Council.28 That alone should have indicated that once more the 
Laotian government had insufficient proof to back up its asser- 
tion. But the American press, in Pavlov-like reaction, took up 
the “invasion” cry.2? On January 3, the U.S. Department of 
State announced that “substantial numbers of North Vietnamese 
personnel were parachuted and landed in [Lao rebel] areas,”*° 
and the London reporter of the Washington Post hopefully an- 
nounced that Britain might now change its stand in view of the 
State Department’s presentation of “positive proof” of Com- 
munist invasion in Laos. 

The simultaneous alerting of American forces in the Pacific 
and of airborne forces in the continental United States for pos- 
sible deployment in Southeast Asia added to the sense of crisis. 
Allied attempts at a more sober appraisal were rejected as 
almost defeatist, and an Indian attempt to revive the control 
commission (ISCC) was termed “unrealistic.” What amounted 
almost to an anti-French press campaign began, referring to the 
“embittered, dog-in-the-manger attitude” of the French and 
their refusal to see the situation in as dark a light as it was seen 
in Washington.*? 

The attitude of SEATO, contrary to expectations, was com- 
mendable in its realism and restraint and should give the lie to 
those who accuse that organization of “imperialistic interfer- 
ence” in Laotian affairs. A first meeting of the SEATO Council, 
was held on January 2 at the request of the United States; at the 
conclusion of the meeting, the Council limited itself to stating 
that evidence tending to show that an invasion of Laos had 
taken place was “circumstantial.” At the conclusion of the 
second meeting on January 3, SEATO Secretary General Pote 
Sarrasin stated that the “SEATO members now feel that a 
political settlement was preferable” to military action. Finally, 





28 New York Times, January 4, 1961. 

29 Washington Post (editorial), January 3, 1961. 

30 New York Times, January 4, 1961. 

31 Washington Post, January 4, 1961 

32 For example, the Washington Post’s Pentagon reporter stated on January 5 
that the “continuing dominant French military position in Laos also means 
that the U.S. is not allowed to have military ground observers in the field. 
The French apparently have not sent any to the areas where the fighting is 
under way.” That paragraph alone contains several misstatements of fact. 
First of all, French forces in Laos do not exceed 500 men (instead of the 3,500 
permitted under the 1954 Geneva agreements); their existence has no bearing 
on the US. sending observers anywhere, And secondly, the very fact that the 
French were present in combat areas—sometimes much to their own sur- 
prise, as in the case of Xieng-Khouang, where seven French officers and men 
were overrun along with the Royal forces holding the area—provided one 
of the major sources of French-Laotion irritation. 
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on January 5, with the Western embassies in Vientiane already 
reporting that there had been no proof of any foreign invasion, 
SEATO definitely abandoned all thought of military support of 
Laos, recommending instead that “every effort should be made to 
arrive at a peaceful solution.’”’ Needless to say, such moderation 
did not sit too well with all the members concerned; Thailand 
and particularly the Philippines reproached the United States 
for having let itself be influenced by the British and French and 
having ridden roughshod over the feelings of the smaller Asian 
powers.*3 The fact remains that SEATO did act as a moderating 
influence on everyone concerned rather than as an irritant. 

In Washington itself, the fact that apparently no direct in- 
vasion of Laos had taken place—the Soviets’ airlifting of equip- 
ment to the rebels being a matter of public record—was slow in 
being accepted. Or rather, it was hard to accept that one could 
have fallen victim to the same type of misinformation two years 
in a row. Once the fact was accepted, however, changes were 
made relatively swiftly to adapt American policies to the new 
circumstances. A White Paper was issued by the Department 
of State on January 7, 1961, which attempted to justify the 
American record in Laos since 1959. It spoke of a “course of 
internal progress” in Laos until the Kong-Lé coup plunged the 
country into chaos, and justified the Boun Oum takeover by the 
flight of the Souvanna Phouma régime, among other matters. 
The Washington Post (which, in the meantime, had recovered 
from its own invasion syndrome) commented editorially that 
“the State Department white paper would be more convincing 
if it reflected less eternal rectitude,”*4 but the important point, 
buried at the end of the text, was that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was now willing to find a solution to the Laos tangle 
“in the spirit of the Geneva agreement” of 1954—a far cry from 
the more sanguine statements made earlier. To be sure, the old 
position could not be fully abandoned overnight, nor need it be 
since a new administration was to take over in Washington 
within a few days. A few old planes with no strategic potential 
were sent to Laos, while the Soviet Union and Red China, 
apparently both in doubt (and in all probability in disagreement) 
on how to handle the Laos problem, in turn approved or disap- 





33 Becker, Jim, Yh cee see SEATO Flop as Anti-Red Force,” A.P. dispatch 
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proved neutral proposals for calling various types of international 
conferences designed to settle the Laos problem.®5 

In the meantime (and far faster than in 1959), most foreign 
newspapers with correspondents in Vientiane now openly accused 
the Boun Oum government of having “lied” (New York Times), 
or having “fabricated” (Washington Post and Chicago Daily 
News) the whole invasion scare. Bouavan Norasing, the Lao 
Minister of Information, candidly pleaded guilty to the charge 
but explained that his country had given out false information 
in order to be able to prove to its citizens that it “could count 
on the aid of its outside friends.” This attitude was completely 
misunderstood, for in all truth, the fact that outside invasion 
had not taken place in no way diminished the dangers inherent 
in the Laotian situation. 

The change of administrations in Washington on January 20, 
1961, brought about a hiatus as well as a détente in American 
preoccupations with Laos. On the Communist side, the fact 
that Russia, and not Red China, apparently was in control of 
operations was taken as a reassuring factor as long as the view 
prevailed that Khrushchev was willing to give the new American 
administration a chance of turning over a new leaf in its relations 
with the Soviet Union.%6 Also, both the State of the Union 
message of President John F. Kennedy (‘‘We seek in Laos... 
freedom for the people and independence for their govern- 
ment ...”) and the first press conference of Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk (“... ‘neutral’ means—to me—first, independence; 
without the kind of commitments to either side ... which would 
cause that country to become a battleground of contending 
forces . . .”) seemed to indicate that the new administration 
was quite willing to see a modus vivendi develop on the basis 
of effective non-commitment to either side. The fact that 
American military commanders in the Far East came to the 
conclusion that a war involving American troops in Laos might 
well become a bottomless pit similar to the wars in Korea and 
Indochina, might also have had its influence in the decision.®” 





35 The following conferences were pro ed at one time or another: (a) outright 
neutralization of Laos and Cambodia by joint agreement of the Big Powers 
(“Sihanouk Plan” of September 1960); (b) reconvening of the Geneva Agree- 
ment countries, variously proposed by the USSR, Red China, and Britain; (c) 
the reconvening pure and simple of the ISCC, proposed by India; and (d) a 
14-nation conference of all interested powers, proposed in January 1961 by 
Cambodia. 

36 Middleton, Drew, “British see Laos as Test of Soviet,” New York Times, Febru- 
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37 See, e.g. Time, January 6, 1961. 
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Finally, the Laotians themselves came to realize what a full- 
scale war on their territory would mean for them. Vientiane’s 
Voix du Peuple (which represents the views of a large part of 
the Laotian legislature) in recent weeks openly declared that 
it was “‘better to obtain an immediate compromise than a general 
war inspired by other powers,” even if the compromise entailed 
abandoning all or parts of three northeastern provinces to a 
Pathet-Lao régime for “several years.”°% And that, as will be 
remembered, was where the Laos tangle had begun in 1954. 

On February 19, 1961, in an extraordinary statement deliver- 
ed by the King himself in French in front of the Laos govern- 
ment and all the diplomats stationed in Vientiane, Laos formally 
proclaimed once more its adherence to a policy of “true neutral- 
ity,” without foreign military alliances and without the stationing 
of foreign troops on its soil. The King then offered to have Laos’ 
neutrality supervised by a commission composed of representa- 
tives from Burma, Cambodia and Malaya, whose duty it would 
be to “make public all foreign intervention . . . open or camouf- 
laged.”’ Washington was quick to hail the declaration as “con- 
structive” and “promising.” Had it been acceptable to the 
Soviet bloc, it might possibly have offered an acceptable solution. 
As of mid-March 1961, with Prince Souvanna Phouma endorsing 
at least tacitly the Kong-Lé Souphanouvong combination by a 
visit to the rebel headquarters at Xieng-Khouang, it appears that 
the lines are hardening again. Likewise, the resumption of 
Soviet arms shipments to the Pathet-Lao seems to indicate that 
the U.S.S.R. is not yet ready for hard bargaining; or—in the 
view of the Pentagon—feels that political headway can still be 
made by raising the military ante.°9 


VI 


One can only marvel at the number and extent of wrong 
policies adopted at one time or another by some of the powers 
involved in Laos since 1957. Or, more, precisely, at the number 
and extent of policies based upon erroneous premisses or on 
misinformation pure and simple. The policies of the United 
States, in view of the considerable extent of her moral, financial 
and military commitments in that small country, seem particu- 
larly misguided. 





38 Voix du Peuple, Vientiane, January 31, 1961. 
39 Baldwin, Hanson W., “The Realities of Laos — View is that Rise in Com- 
munist Arms will make U.S. ‘Put up or Shut Up’”, New York Times, March 7, 
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To anyone who was in Laos during the disturbances of 1959 
(as this writer was), it was inconceivable how those very minor 
engagements, almost never involving more than a few dozen 
men, could have been mistaken as an “invasion.” It is even 
less comprehensible that anyone would have been willing to 
rush headlong—and blindfolded—into an exact repetition one 
year later, considering that the Laos government issuing those 
claims had no effective control whatever over the regions it 
claimed had been invaded. It must also be considered as sur- 
prising that no concerted Allied policy had been developed to 
cover precisely the contingency of such a situation—for the 
absence of such pre-coordination treated the world to the spec- 
tacle of intra-Allied bickering almost unmatched since the sombre 
days of Suez. There should have been sufficient “hard intel- 
ligence” available about events in Laos (if only on the basis 
of past experience) to allow the three Western powers to come 
to a mutually acceptable concensus. 

A policy, in order to be effective, must have a clearly defined 
objective—in the case of Laos either the total integration into 
the SEATO bloc at the risk of war with North Viet-Nam; or 
effective neutrality with perhaps a pro-Western cultural and 
economic “slant” as in the case of Austria and Finland. In Laos, 
such a policy decision (with all its implications) was never made 
on the Western side, thus creating an atmosphere of drift and 
uncertainty in which the Laotian leaders in Vientiane or their 
Communist opponents were left far too free to surmise what 
Western policy in Laos really stood for. 

Since similar situations are bound to occur with increasing 
frequency in other areas of the world as the old power systems 
collapse or undergo radical changes—the Congo and Cuba come 
to mind—it would be an element of considerable reassurance to 
know that the lessons learned in Laos have not been entirely 
forgotten. 











Algerian Progress: Toward Reality 
and Negotiation 


John C. Cairns* 


last days of winter, 1960-61, had suddenly become tense. 
Expectations had been brought to an unusual pitch by the 
fruitful discussions between President Bourguiba and General 
de Gaulle at the Chateau de Rambouillet late in February. If 
the death of King Mohammed V of Morocco at that very moment 
spelt a weakening of the stable element in North Africa which 
pressed for a rapid settlement of the Algerian rebellion, still 
there was hope that his young heir, Hassan II, could temporarily 
appease or master the dissident Left-wing forces demanding par- 
liamentary government, and add his voice to the Tunisian Presi- 
dent’s in urging the GPRA (Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic) to enter into direct negotiations with France. 
For many reasons it was important that Morocco not succumb 
to civil strife over the long-delayed promises of the late King to 
introduce constitutional rule. Such a disruption of Algeria’s west- 
ern neighbour could create fresh difficulties in the ticklish man- 
oeuvrings between the Fifth Republic and the GPRA. Doubtless 
Hassan would one day be compelled to dismantle the royal sys- 
tem. It simply seemed inopportune to complicate the Algerian 
affair (the last act in the drama of French withdrawal from 
North Africa) with the unsolved political crisis of this independ- 
ent Kingdom. 
Hope was high that the fighting in Algeria, sporadic and 
small-scale as it had become, could shortly be ended. This was 
the enormous change that had been worked in the tangled story 


Tis silence that descended on the Algerian problem in the 
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of the last year. By the Spring of 1961 it was already beginning 
to seem incredible that in both May 1958 and January 1960 
France had been brought to the brink of civil war by military 
and civilian groups which now appeared intellectually bankrupt 
and without strong national support. It was easy to forget that 
only one year before, in March 1960, little more than one month 
after he had stood firm against the European settlers’ revolt in 
Algiers, President de Gaulle had made the rounds of Army posts 
to assure the officers that there was no substitute for victory 
and that this still lay far in the future. Official communiqués, 
released to dispel the sense of dismay in France inspired by such 
words, might speak of “an Algerian Algeria,” but de Gaulle’s 
treatment of the GPRA’s envoys sent to France in June (at his 
request) revealed only that such verbiage betrayed a confused 
tactic if not a hesitant and divided Presidential mind. Ferhat 
Abbas’s two representatives were driven directly from Orly to 
Melun, shut away there in the Prefecture, spoke only with civil 
servants and army officers, were denied contact with the capital, 
and had it impressed on them that the General would not receive 
Abbas as an equal and before a military surrender of the FLN 
(National Liberation Front) forces in the field. The Melun talks 
naturally were quickly broken off. The Army was as satisfied by 
this development as were the settlers in Algeria and the Right- 
wing forces in France. The political Left in opposition to the 
Gaullist régime saw its suspicions of the President and its predic- 
tions of failure confirmed. 

There was no doubt about it: Melun, whether as the result 
of a staggering miscalculation (the FLN forces were then small 
and tired after nearly six years of struggle) or a deliberate sabo- 
tage by the Ministers and bureaucrats who had never ceased to 
interpret the General’s royal commands to suit themselves (Pre- 
mier Debré’s wavering during the Algiers revolt; Jacques Sou- 
stelle’s support for the revolt) — Melun had knocked the bottom 
out of hopes for a negotiated settlement. Had it not occurred dur- 
ing the summer vacation, something more might have been heard 
about it. Yet, despite the summer insouciance on top of the by 
now quite ordinary lassitude of France, there was a fresh sense 
of futility in the country. Algeria had become, or was threaten- 
ing to become, the permanent war, the endless pacification. It 
almost looked as if the rush to independence in French black 
Africa that summer, the dismantling of the “first”? Community 
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of 1958-59 to make way for a Community of independent states, 
had produced a new determination to hang on to the Algerian de- 
partments at all costs. 

Rebel proposals to hold a referendum in Algeria under United 
Nations auspices were rejected by de Gaulle. He made it clear 
that any GPRA mission would be treated as the two envoys had 
been treated in June. He derided the United Nations. President 
Bourguiba, supporter of the Abbas Government and at the same 
time deeply committed to the Western position in the world, now 
said (it was September 6) that he considered the international- 
isation of the conflict to be inevitable. A month later, Premier 
Debré declared in a speech near Constantine that the Army 
would remain in Algeria until pacification was complete. Again, 
ten days later, on October 13, he said that the fact that France 
was defending western civilization in Algeria was becoming 
“more evident each day.” If such statements were not further 
expressions of Debré’s irresponsibility and quite casual concern 
for the truth of the matter (he had manifested this often over 
the years), they were at least a clumsy method of trying to soften 
up the rebel camp. Certainly they had no such effect. Nearly 
four months after the Melun fiasco the situation looked hopeless. 

Then the situation altered perceptibly. Whatever de Gaulle 
had intended during the Spring and summer of 1960, he now 
began moving toward breaking the deadlock. Whatever he had 
said publicly, he knew, as Debré and everyone around him knew, 
that there was not going to be any military victory. The myth 
of pacification was not even intellectually respectable. But, as 
always, the President moved obliquely and inconsistently. In 
speeches that October, during one of his royal progresses into 
the south-east, he appealed to the people to “help me,” proclaimed 
peace to be “at the door’, and yet forbade public demonstrations 
on behalf of negotiations. Then suddenly, after such demonstra- 
tions had taken place in any event on October 27, he announced 
a referendum on the future of Algeria (held, as it turned out, 
January 6-8 in Algeria, January 8 in France). At the press con- 
ference of November 4, where this plan was revealed, he spoke for 
the first time of an “Algerian republic.” Reception of this scheme 
was cool or hostile. It was denounced by the GPRA as designed 
to set up a puppet Moslem Government; by the Right-wing sup- 
porters of Algérie Francaise as tantamount to treason. Marshal 
Juin declared that he would not appear at the ceremony held 
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each Armistice Day before the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
Fears were expressed that opposition to de Gaulle might take 
the form of a coup, backed by such men as Soustelle (fired from 
the Government after the January 24 revolt), the now extremist 
Georges Bidault, and the factious, retired General Raoul Salan. 

The President nevertheless moved forward. He sacked the 
Secretary-General of the Algerian administration for public 
criticism of him, appointed Minister of Education Louis Joxe to 
the new post of Minister for Algerian affairs, and replaced Paul 
Delouvrier as Delegate General at Algiers (Delouvrier had 
shown himself unduly prepared to temporize with the January 
insurgents). Despite disturbances and bloodshed which cut short 
his tour of Algerian towns, December 9-13, de Gaulle made it 
plain that not only Papa’s Algeria but the Algeria of May 13, 
1958, was dead. Showing great personal courage, he went among 
the white mobs who in other days had so disastrously affected 
the policy of Paris—and had also made possible his return to 
power. “The shouts, the screams mean nothing,” came the obdu- 
rate retort (in those days of 1958 he had said, “Je vous ai com- 
pris!”) “ ... common sense, this is what we need, not slogans and 
formulas which are obsolete.” The Army, he said sharply, had no 
politics. And it was “useless” to pretend any longer that Algeria 
was “a province of France like our Lorraine.” Thus the fatal 
words were spoken. If all this had been clear to many observers 
for a long time, its public declaration by the Chief of State was 
nonetheless an extraordinary event. After years of the most 
stupefying bourrage de crane, in which both this man and his 
Government had participated almost to that moment, he had 
finally dared to say that the Emperor had no clothes on. It was 
a simple observation, but the path toward it had been long and 
bloody. The mere statement of it during this five-day visit cost 
the lives of 116 Moslems and 8 Europeans. Such incidents were 
the measure of the half-mad spirit of collective irrationalism into 
which a civilized nation could be led in the mid-twentieth century 
by a determined minority carrying before it the idols of the 
tribal state. 

When de Gaulle made his pronouncements at Ain Témou- 
chant and Blida, less than six months had expired since Melun. 
What had brought him to this juncture? Perhaps the lassitude 
of the people of France. Public opinion is an elusive phenomenon, 
impossible to measure, incalculable in its effects. But there were 
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signs of a curious break between the people and the policies con- 
ducted in their name. This had been noted for a long time. De 
Gaulle himself had seen it during the tense week following the 
January 24 uprising in Algiers. With the Army command sympa- 
thetic to the settlers, or at best hesitant about the use of force 
against them; with the Government divided on a course of action, 
and a Premier whose steadfastness was less than unquestion- 
able, the General did not have the satisfaction even of seeing an 
immediate upsurge of the population in his support. Only at the 
end, when already the game had been won by his own intran- 
sigence (though not by his first impulse to use force against the 
barricades—opposed by Debré and the Army), did he see a brief 
symbolic strike-demonstration against the colons. Plainly, if this 
was public opinion, it was an uncertain trumpet. The reflexes of 
the country had grown old and fatigued. Apart from what the 
General so disdainfully labelled ‘two hostile packs” (by which 
he meant many opposed groups on the Right and the Left), the 
nation continued to have little more in mind than the serviceable 
slogan: Let Charles do it. The March declarations about fighting 
on to victory in Algeria; the Melun affair—these might bring 
some expression of dismay, but no more. Without heart for fur- 
ther war, the country could not bring itself to demand peace. 
Time alone, then, was against de Gaulle. He had to act in this 
vacuum. If he did not, the Soustelles and Pinays (Pinay had 
broken in January) and Juins one day would. 

Moreover, although there was no mass expression of opinion 
in the nation, there were signs of an internal rot that could be 
traced to the war. Little by little it became known that the num- 
ber of desertions from the Army had risen. The protest against 
conscript service in Algeria was such that even a state-controlled 
radio and television and a largely conformist press could not hide 
it. Numbers might be relatively small. But the soldiers of healthy 
states do not commit grave acts of indiscipline in numbers. Com- 
munism alone could not explain desertion. Although the ques- 
tion had never been properly investigated and aired, the break- 
down of morale twenty years earlier, with its cataclysmic con- 
sequences for the West, had stemmed from more disturbances 
than the activities of the then clandestine Communist Party. 
Whatever the general populace might think of it, this Algerian 
war had become for many of the young men conscripted to fight 
it not only a dangerous burden but an absurdity. They were pre- 
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pared to defy the State by deserting from its Army. For it 
seemed to them that this State had ceased to be the Republic as 
understood for a century and a half or more. Something human 
was being lost sight of. “But never forget,” de Gaulle was on 
record as saying recently, “that the French people are not 
France. For a thousand years it has been like this. France is the 
State. And the State leads people to greatness.” The Republic 
had not always been understood in that way. 

Related protests arose from certain members of the intel- 
ligentsia, some celebrated, some not. For years voices had been 
heard denouncing the methods employed in this war: violent re- 
prisal for horrifying FLN atrocities, the burning of villages, the 
tragic relocation of whole groups of people, interrogation by un- 
speakable torture, death without investigation. When a Decem- 
ber 1959 Red Cross report on some aspects of the French con- 
centration camps was leaked to the newspaper Le Monde and 
published in January 1960, it had become impossible for officials, 
from Premier Debré on down, to continue denying the torture 
and inhumanity practiced by the Army and police. Yet the in- 
humanities and injustices continued. It was no longer possible 
to prevent a young girl telling how she had been tortured by be- 
ing impaled on a bottle, but it was still possible to prevent the 
murderers of Maurice Audin, a Communist professor strangled 
to death in 1957 by Army interrogators, from being brought to 
trial. Insistent reporters were told blandly that the inquiry was 
going ahead; no one believed anything would see the light of 
day. The famous Bazooka Affair, arising out of the bungled 
assassination attempt upon General Salan (in those days, 1957, 
he had been considered soft on the question of Algeria) had occa- 
sioned ultimately a trial before which the major actor was per- 
mitted to escape, after threatening to implicate members of de 
Gaulle’s Government. The Barricades Trial, arising out of the 
January 24 insurrection in Algiers, turned to farce; the ring- 
leaders were either never brought out of hiding or exile (Joseph 
Ortiz) or were permitted early in the proceedings to enjoy “pro- 
visional liberty” (Pierre Lagaillarde and others), whereupon 
they skipped out of the country to Spain. Hence the tribunal’s 
condemning Ortiz to death and Lagaillarde to ten years at hard 
labour, after acquitting thirteen of the nineteen arraigned, 
turned justice to a joke: the six condemned were by this Febru- 
ary beyond the law’s reach. And that was scarcely an accident. 
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Such procedures of the State and its agents had led to the 
manifesto signed by 121 intellectuals and published on Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. Whether it helped to have such signatories as Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Simone Signoret, or Francoise Sagan and Simone 
de Beauvoir, the manifesto did show that the Government dared 
not seriously prosecute celebrities. The document denounced the 
Army’s use of torture, supported the right of conscripts to re- 
fuse to do their military service in Algeria, and expressed its 
sympathies with the clandestine network of persons, headed by 
Professor Francis Jeanson, giving aid and comfort to the Algerian 
rebels. A second, more moderate manifesto, signed by more than 
sixty teachers, published a month later, appealed for a negotiated 
peace. A counter-manifesto, over the signatures of Marshal Juin, 
six of his fellow Immortals from the Académie Francaise, and 180 
others, denounced both of these declarations as treasonable. The 
Government took action against the teachers and civil servants 
who supported the two dissident documents, prosecuting them or 
suspending them from their posts. Its efforts to proscribe the 
artists and actors involved, however, were ludicrous. At all events, 
this kind of disarray around published declarations (which cer- 
tainly were open to interpretation as incompatible with loyalty 
to the State) was another indication of the ravages of war and 
of the need to bring it to an end. It might, after all, be true, as 
the sociologists have said, that it is a bad sign for the State 
when the intellectuals begin to desert. 

There were other reasons, external reasons, too, for acting. 
As everyone knew, and no one better than de Gaulle who had 
borne the brunt of the noisy fiasco of the Summit Conference in 
Paris during May 1960, the Russians were in a tough mood. 
That summer and fall, while the Americans engaged in their 
quadrennial political circus, Chairman Khrushchev breathed 
smoke and fire. He was perfectly ready, therefore, to make his 
presence felt in North Africa. And the Gover ment at Peking 
was similarly interested. As early as April » GPRA had an- 
nounced a readiness to accept volunteers “of whatever origin.”’ 
Delegates had been dispatched to China, North Korea, and North 
Viet-nam. If all this was bluff, the Melun meeting and de Gaulle’s 
rejection of the GPRA proposal for a U.N.-supervised referen- 
dum led Ferhat Abbas to follow the trail to Moscow and Peking. 
With the FLN forces at a low ebb (perhaps some 35,000 in the 
field) he needed strong public support from more than Bour- 
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guiba and Mohammed. Early in October Mao Tse-tung gave it: 
“total and unconditional” aid would be sent. Presumably this 
would mean mostly light arms, communications equipment, and 
some technicians. Deliveries, of course, would take time. Perhaps, 
then, this also was bluff. But a miscalculation here could lead 
France and the West to the internationalisation of the conflict 
which Bourguiba was already prophesying in a slightly devil- 
may-care manner that he by no means felt. 

And Abbas on his return appeared at least to have been pro- 
foundly affected by his contacts in Peking. “At the beginning of 
our war,” he told an American reporter, “we were in the frame- 
work of western ideas . . . Now, after so much suffering and 
hard experience, we have moved out of the context of the West 
and even of the Maghreb.” The suggestion was that the GPRA 
had come to see that China might offer as much as, or more 
than, France and the United States. If this was not bluff, it was 
blackmail. But the import was not lost on de Gaulle. “Now,” he 
complained in the November 4 press conference, “it is precisely 
the rebel chiefs who, rather than make peace, have chosen these 
{Soviet} empires as protectors in order to prolong the war. Do 
they not see that under such auspices they are perforce being 
led toward a Soviet Algeria?” But the question was really irrele- 
vant. Rather the question should have been whether France 
could see this. Certainly the President had done so. He an- 
nounced the coming referendum and spoke of an Algerian repub- 
lic ‘‘which will one day exist.” 

By the late autumn of 1960 the tide of world events had quite 
finally turned against France in her struggle in Algeria. If the 
kind of mood Ferhat Abbas was in should prevail, it was not 
altogether impossible that both Bourguiba and Mohammed would 
one day make the journey to Peking and Moscow, and that in 
fact the whole Maghreb would be lost to the West. It was a res- 
ponsibility which even de Gaulle might hesitate to assume. 

And the outside pressure on France mounted. Withering de- 
nunciation of the U.N. (“ce machin”—this thingamajig, as de 
Gaulle called it) could not stop the Political Committee and the 
General Assembly itself from declaring the U.N.’s responsibility 
to contribute to the self-determination and independence of the 
Algerian people (December 15-19). It was significant that the day 
after the vote in the Assembly (63 to 8, with 27 abstentions, in- 
cluding Great Britain and the United States), de Gaulle appealed 
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to the GPRA in a broadcast: “We are proposing peace. We are 
ready, at any time, to receive the delegates of the people who 
fight against us.” He must have known that there could be no 
repetition of Melun. Three days earlier Abbas had denounced 
the forthcoming referendum as “this sinister masquerade.” Hew- 
ever the referendum might strengthen the French President’s 
hand at home, against the Juins and Bidaults, it could not now 
entice the GPRA leader to Paris on anything but equal terms. 
If it went well for de Gaulle in France — and if it did not, he 
threatened on December 31, he would abandon the Presidency — 
the referendum could still not affect the situation in Algeria. 
There, under the Army’s control, and with the Europeans in the 
big cities bitterly opposed to de Gaulle, the results could not be 
meaningful. 

In the event, the referendum indicated that, despite opposi- 
tion in France from both Left and Right (some 22 per cent of 
voters abstained), three-quarters of the votes cast expressed 
confidence in the General’s scheme for offering self-determina- 
tion to Algeria at some future date, and for mounting an interim 
régime there in which both Moslems and Europeans would work 
together. De Gaulle chose to accept this as the “immense approv- 
al” he had demanded as the price of remaining in the Elysée. 
Jacques Soustelle, who had led the fight on the Right, said: “Let 
us recognize the brutal fact, Algeria must interpret the vote as 
a gesture of abandonment.” Those on the Left who had voted 
“No” (out of hostility to the authoritarian régime and its equi- 
vocations) nevertheless interpreted the majority “Yes” as a vote 
for peace, maintaining that if the confused referendum text had 
any meaning for the man in the street it was just that. In Al- 
geria itself the vote was merely confusion. Ordered to abstain by 
the FLN, hundreds of thousands of Moslems did so in the large 
cities. This was a shock for the French who had always insisted 
that the FLN and GPRA spoke for only a minority of the Moslem 
population. And the fewer than 50 per cent who went, or were 
trucked by the French Army, to the polls swamped the European 
voters. From asylum in Spain Pierre Lagaillarde might insist on 
a fight to the last in Algiers, but there could be little doubt about 
the balloting: such as it was, the referendum in France had been 
one more vote for peace; and in Algeria, proof, however provi- 
sional, of the support enjoyed by Ferhat Abbas. 
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Algérie Frangaise seemed dead or dying. Its last spasms had 
been seen in the campaign slogans scrawled about Algiers: “Say 
‘No’ to the monster!” “‘No’ to Judas Iscariot!” The forces of op- 
position to de Gaulle seemed to have broken up: Ortiz, condemned 
to death; Lagaillarde, condemned to prison for ten years; Salan, 
a discredited retired General in Spanish exile; Juin, the sole 
living Marshal of France, humiliated by a two-star General. The 
military solidarity of January 1960 had vanished: General Paul 
Ely was retired, as was General Maurice Challe; others of bolder 
conceptions had followed them or had been posted to provincial 
commands. As for the Left, its punishment or reward (one could 
see it either way) might be to see de Gaulle finally sit down with 
Ferhat Abbas to negotiate a settlement that the Left had long 
demanded and was itself incapable of bringing about. The first 
steps had been taken in the Rambouillet talks between de Gaulle 
and Bourguiba, where clearly the Tunisian President had been 
won over to the directness of his host’s approach. Melun—who- 
ever had been responsible for it—belonged to the past. The 
referendum—whatever its text meant—had opened the way 
to acceptance of total independence for Algeria. “General de 
Gaulle showed a state of mind that inspired confidence in me,” 
Bourguiba remarked en route to Rabat for the funeral of Mo- 
hammed V. “His nationalism is neither territorial nor expan- 
sionist; rather the contrary.” 

Before them lay the hard bargaining: conferences at the top 
level, committees of experts; all the problems of provisional 
Government, constitutional forms, land settlement, exploitation 
of Saharan oil, co-operation accords between the Algerian repub- 
lic and France, withdrawal of the French Army. An immense 
work could be envisaged even before any encounter between de 
Gaulle and Ferhat Abbas had been arranged, and while still Sou- 
stelle and some hundreds of his supporters paraded on the 
Champs Elysées to protest the Rambouillet meeting: “Algérie 
Francaise!” “Bourguiba assassin!” Doubtless now the secret talks 
between emissaries in Switzerland would arrange for Abbas to 
come to France before the GPRA reached what Bourguiba had 
called ‘“‘the point of no return.” But in a war that was well into 
its seventh year, nearly three of them under the Government of 
de Gaulle, it would be foolish to suggest a timetable. 

Foolish also to suggest a balance-sheet of the war. It would 
be endless. Perhaps some 200,000 killed, perhaps many more, 
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most of them Moslem. But beyond some such tally, how to count 
the villages burnt, families massacred and smashed, careers des- 
troyed, bodies tortured, hatreds engendered? In Algeria alone, 
the cost could only be reckoned over many years to come—even 
if the recent report of the Club Jean Moulin, foreseeing the 
eventual migration of 400,000 Europeans to France over a ten- 
year period, was not borne out by events. 

As for France itself, the reckoning of costs must be stagger- 
ing, no matter in what direction it was pursued. If the French 
nation was tough and would survive well enough, the Republic 
itself might have been badly damaged. On the eve of the refer- 
endum, de Gaulle appealed to the country: “Men of France, it is 
to me you are going to give your answer. I need—yes, I need 
—to know what is in your hearts and minds. In truth—who is 
not aware of it?—the matter is between each woman and man 
of France and myself.” That suggested part of the political cost, 
even though, to this moment, de Gaulle had not become the char- 
ismatic leader. It was not just that the Algerian war had killed 
the Fourth Republic; it had killed parliamentary government 
in France. The Bidaults and Debrés were not so much the grave- 
diggers of the Fourth Republic as the symptoms of an incurable 
illness and of the general sickness of democracy in France. That 
some of them should flourish politically under the Fifth Republic, 
while others did not, was not significant. They were tolerated 
or not tolerated; they either fit into the authoritarian system, 
suspended as it was between prosperity and military crisis, or 
they did not. Beyond them stretched the lines of silent, bankrupt 
politicians, war-casualties of the Republic of Pals. 

Parliamentary government had of course been tottering for 
years. It had rallied again and again. And under the Fourth Re- 
public, despite serious economic, ideological and military prob- 
lems, it had done something for France. The Algerian war had 
simply been too much for it. Under the Fifth Republic, now in 
its third year, the parliamentary process showed no signs of re- 
viving. Government had become a matter “between each woman 
and man of France and myself.” That might be interpreted as a 
kind of democracy too. For the moment it had the enormous ad- 
vantage of being about to produce an Algerian settlement. The 
overall cost of the war could hardly be imagined. The political 
bill had mounted steeply since 1958; it would be presented in due 
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will issue a stamp to mark the completion of the first ten 

years of Colombo Plan aid. At about the same time, a 
carefully prepared documentary film on this theme will be 
released by the National Film Board. Neither of these attempts 
to focus opinion is very dramatic in itself; each, however, is the 
reflection of an important stock-taking that has occupied many 
good minds over the past twelve to eighteen months, and that 
undoubtedly will determine the shape and character of Canadian 
external assistance for at least the second decade of our major 
aid operations. 

What is now occurring in Ottawa is less a fundamental 
revision in the aims and mechanics of our overseas aid than a 
conscious alteration of priorities in a unified policy and the 
creation of a flexible, centrally directed administrative machine. 
Certainly there will be fresh policies that may seem more than a 
simple shift in emphasis. The actual demise of the Economic 
and Technical Assistance Branch of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce (E.T.A.B.) and the transfer of several key 
officials of the Departments of External Affairs and Finance are 
noteworthy in themselves. Yet the real significance of the 
emergence of the still young External Aid Office is that for the 
first time since Canadian aid acquired a specific administrative 
base in September 1950, an effort is being made to frame a 
coherent aid policy clearly in harmony with Canadian foreign 
policy. Furthermore, that aid policy itself appears likely to 
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enjoy the novel benefit of a supporting administration designed 
to serve its purposes. 

At such a well-defined stage of our external aid operations, 
one is naturally tempted to look for the structural causes of the 
present re-appraisal and to speculate on the probable implications 
of the recent changes upon the form, spirit and success of our 
future aid. Convenience might suggest, to begin, a brief assess- 
ment of the results of our past aid, followed by an attempt to 
predict what additional innovations in policy and administration 
might be expected if certain fairly apparent lessons are heeded. 


I 


Canada’s aid programme is by far the second largest system 
of non-colonial grant aid in the world. Without pretending that 
even grants are purely charitable, one can regret that other 
major aid-giving powers obscure the significance of Canada’s 
contribution by broadening their public definition of aid to include 
such clearly non-altruistic fund-transfers as tied credits es- 
sentially for expansion of exports, early repayment of debts, 
maintenance of occupation troops or even war reparations. In 
monetary terms, our Colombo Plan aid, including the 1960-61 
programme, amounts to a little more than $331 million, repre- 
senting roughly the cost of one St. Lawrence Seaway or several 
squadrons of Avro Arrow aircraft. In a word, our aid has been 
vast, and we have a right to expect some worthwhile results 


from it. 

What then has been the “impact” of Canadian aid in Asia? 
He who could devise a really meaningful technique of measuring 
the economic and political effects of national or even collective 
contributions would delight the frustrated authors of the ple- 
thora of “evaluation surveys” that line the shelves of planning 
and development ministries. Probably all that the non-special- 
ist in econometrics can do is to renounce completely the study 
of doubtful decimal points of increase in per capita income or 
consumption and try to assess the obvious immediate, and 
plausible long-range, consequences of specific projects. This may 
be less than scientific, but it is certainly simpler and more 
satisfying as a practical method of grasping an understandable 
image of the value of our aid. 

The material “impact” of aid is thus more easily described in 
terms of the application of a donor’s limited resources and special 
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skills to a given field of development, than as the relation between 
the dollar-volume of aid actually dispensed and the universal 
needs of recipient nations. If we employ the former criterion, 
it is fair to say that careful selection of projects that Canada is 
particularly qualified to assist has been a fundamental factor 
in assuring that our Colombo Plan aid has been effectively 
and efficiently distributed. A consistent emphasis on “infra- 
structure’”’ projects that are more or less national specialties 
(such as hydro-electric schemes, resources surveys, communica- 
tions and transport) and a willingness to include commodity aid 
essential to industrial expansion, have given Canadian capital 
aid a basic “per dollar” usefulness that possibly no other national 
programme of assistance can match. In the context of the major 
problems confronting the developing nations, our help is always 
significant, and in some cases, of the first importance. The 
Warsak Dam at full capacity will produce almost double the 
total electrical energy previously generated in West Pakistan; 
our work at the Kundah Dam in India has already increased the 
installed power capacity of Madras State by nearly fifty per cent, 
and when the project is completed it will more than double the 
same installed capacity, bringing electricity for the first time 
to three or four million villages, and permitting an immense 
expansion in industrial development; the Canada-India Reactor 
near Bombay is the largest of its kind outside the Atlantic 
Community and the Soviet Union, and will be the principal 
training tool of hundreds of scientists and technicians operating 
the great network of nuclear power stations planned by India; 
the aerial survey of Ceylon has supplied all the essential in- 
formation for the first comprehensive blueprint of that country’s 
natural resources, and thus for most of its future development. 
Similar projects have produced sometimes quite startling results 
in specific fields and regions, not only as large capital projects, 
but as enormous practical training schools for many thousands 
of local workers. Without any doubt, the chief aim of Canadian 
aid, that of helping to accelerate the economic and technical 
development of recipient nations, has been spectacularly 
achieved. 

Another aim of Canadian aid is what realistically (and to 
avoid inelegant euphemisms) can be called “political”. This 
objective in our case may be interpreted in a fairly innocent 
sense, as the thought of “attaching strings”, if it has occasion- 
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ally crossed the minds of our policy-makers, has yet to be imple- 
mented in a flagrant or obvious way. The distribution of 
Canadian capital aid is of course influenced by a strong pro-Com- 
monwealth bias. However, our policy has otherwise been to avoid 
linking aid to the internal or external political orientation of re- 
cipient countries, even when the latter have adopted international 
attitudes far from harmonious with our own. It is not impossible, 
for instance, that certain individuals in Ottawa might have been 
tempted briefly last November to suggest modifications in our 
aid programme to India after Mr. Krishna Menon’s unusually 
harsh words about our painfully forged disarmament proposals. 
The important thing is that no such short-sighted “retaliation” 
has actually taken place, and Indo-Canadian co-operation in aid 
matters has remained as smooth and cordial as ever. Clearly, the 
“political” objectives of our aid are the far from sinister ones of 
hoping to create a sympathetic image of a peaceful, conscientious 
friend, to reinforce even modestly the fragile bases of world 
peace (including the Commonwealth itself), and to follow the 
hallowed Canadian tradition of keeping our diplomatic hands 
clean. 

Even a brief period of direct observation leaves no uncer- 
tainty that our diplomats, administrators, experts and technicians 
have served the name of Canada as well as their work has served 
the host countries. Among Asian government circles and edu- 
cated classes, Canadian assistance is widely known and appreci- 
ated. In some countries such as Ceylon, where geography permits 
and literacy is relatively high, recognition of Canadian help has 
reached an astonishingly broad sector of the local population. 
Almost everywhere in Asia it is believed that Canadian aid is 
disinterested, constructive and usually of exceptional quality. 

This recognition is, however, severely circumscribed by the 
means of publicity at the disposal of the Asian and Canadian 
authorities. There is a vast area of the Asian public that cannot 
be informed through written material in English, and so far 
little has been done to explain our desire for friendship and co- 
operation to these people in easily comprehensible terms. One 
should not expect too much, for the obstacles are formidable: 
illiteracy, of course, even in indigenous tongues, and the nearly 
total absence among the uneducated classes of the most elemen- 
tary geopolitical knowledge about their own country and, a for- 
tiori, about far-away donor nations. Nevertheless, without re- 
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sorting to the sometimes flamboyant and_ self-defeating 
propaganda of certain other aid programmes, Canada could 
amplify enormously the good will generated by its assistance by 
publishing inexpensive periodic bulletins in local languages, and 
by distributing simple documentary films in vernacular versions 
on Asian-Canadian co-operation under the Colombo Plan. The 
latter medium is indeed, with the radio, almost the only source 
of information of the totally neglected urban and rural populace, 
and it is surely the most influential. Fortunately we have Na- 
tional Film Board personnel with precisely the experience needed 
for this task; but their services have not always been imagina- 
tively employed. 

The general record of our first ten years in the Colombo Plan 
has thus been extremely creditable. The success of our largest aid 
programme should in many ways offer satisfaction even to those 
who expect near-miracles from foreign aid. The functioning of 
our aid machinery, it must be said, provides fewer motives for 
congratulation, even though Canada has been extremely lucky 
in the handful of truly devoted individuals who, in spite of often 
discouraging psychological and structural handicaps, have per- 
severed to achieve remarkable results. At a time when a broad 
and influential body of Canadian opinion demands a formidable 
increase in our overseas aid—generally with little attention to 
the administrative implications of such an increase—it is well to 
turn to some of the major weaknesses in our past administration 
for guidance as to certain desirable adaptations. This is not the 
place for a documented appeal in favour of a massive expansion 
of our foreign aid. It may be appropriate, however, to suggest 
which administrative reforms seem imperative if substantial in- 
creases in aid funds, particularly for technical assistance, are 
to be considered. 

II 

Four major questions may require special study: the accep- 
tance of external aid as a long-term necessity; the quantity and 
quality of administrative personnel; the “autonomy” of field 
administrators; and the unity of the administrative apparatus 
itself, 

The first point, involving as it does the development of a long- 
term perspective of external assistance, is of course the central 
problem. It is difficult to be severely critical of those who esta- 
blished our aid administration in 1950-51. There was simply no 
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valid precedent for large-scale inter-governmental development 
aid of a multilateral (or more exactly, of a co-ordinated bilateral) 
type. There had been massive programmes of relief and recon- 
struction, notably in Europe; but relief in Asia could be at best 
merely a palliative, and at worst, a soporific; and reconstruction, 
a la Marshall Plan, was obviously a misnomer when neither a 
European-style industrial base nor technical élite existed in the 
beneficiary countries. Accordingly, donor nations had to im- 
provise, particularly those, like Canada, which offered generous 
capital aid but little Asian or colonial experience. 

In this context, one should not lament unduly the apparent 
lack of neatness in the early years of our Ottawa aid administra- 
tion. An amazing amount of good work was done with a strictly 
empirical and structurally clumsy administrative machine. What 
in fact occurred in the first two years after the Colombo Confer- 
ence was a somewhat frantic scramble to start the Asian aid 
programme moving with a minimum of disruption of existing 
ministries and agencies. This restriction applied both to hier- 
archies and personnel. Already, in September 1950, a Technical 
Assistance Service had been established in Trade and Commerce 
to handle Colombo Plan and UNTAA trainees, and recruitment 
of experts. Yet full-scale capital aid operations began only during 
the fiscal year 1951-52, following the vote by Parliament of 
$25,000,000 to be added to the preceding year’s $400,000 Colombo 
Plan appropriation. In September 1951, Cabinet finally decided 
upon the formation of a special body to spend this very substan- 
tial sum, and the International Economic and Technical Co- 
operation Division was conjured into life within the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, both, it is said, to take advantage of that 
Department’s qualifications for dealing with Canadian industry 
and to ensure the support in Cabinet of C. D. Howe. Whatever 
the reasons for the ultimate lodging of the I.E.T.C.D. in Trade 
and Commerce, it is certain that much of the credit for getting 
the new programme off on the right foot and thus for making 
possible its future success is due to Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, the first 
Administrator, and in every sense the “father” of the Canadian 
Colombo Plan programme. Not only did Mr. Cavell make do for 
many months with a group of assistants not always assigned to 
him for reasons of competence or experience, but, with the help 
of a few dedicated persons in External Affairs, he achieved the 
tour de force of spending nearly every penny of his $25,400,000 
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on sensible aid projects in India and Pakistan before the fiscal 
year deadline of April Ist, 1952, when he was told that his sur- 
plus would lapse. Obviously, in these conditions, protracted medi- 
tation upon the theory of aid and public administration was not 
possible if any work was to be done. 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Cavell was pressed for time, there was 
probably less justification for the reluctance of successive Cab- 
inets before the autumn of 1960 to make clear to public and ad- 
ministration that foreign aid was certain to be a key aspect of 
Canadian external policy for at least a generation. Even while 
agreeing with the other participating countries to extend the 
Colombo Plan system by five years, and while making a highly 
useful guarantee that the present $50,000,000 annual Colombo 
Plan contribution would remain constant for three years from 
1959-60, the Canadian Government, never, until recently, made 
felt its intimate and sustained interest in foreign aid in such a 
way as to encourage sound planning, continuity of method, and 
conscious self-improvement in administration. In fairness, it 
should be noted that there are important constitutional, political 
and economic obstacles to promises of large, fixed amounts of aid 
for prolonged or indefinite periods. Yet Canadians have never 
quite been made to sense that foreign aid is the grand crusade of 
the West during our lifetime, and the economic basis of Canadian 
policy in the underdeveloped world for the foreseeable future. 
Perhaps also a certain fascination with the visible success of a few 
“photogenic” capital projects, notably Warsak, Kundah and the 
Canada-India Reactor, has tended to divert the attention of our 
governments from long-term planning. First, well-defined aims 
were needed, then vigorous and intelligent leadership. It would 
seem that the third ingredient of an effective programme, a 
rationally-organized and dedicated administration, would result 
almost automatically from the realization of the two preceding 
conditions. 

Unfortunately, these conditions have not always been present 
to an impressive degree, particularly at Cabinet level. As a con- 
sequence, the lower echelons of the aid administration have only 
sporadically felt until last autumn that the Government in power 
shared their view that external aid was a necessary and desirable 
long-term element of Canadian foreign policy, in need of a logic- 
ally-conceived administrative framework. This has meant almost 
since the inception of the I.E.T.C.D. a widespread and often acute 
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demoralization of personnel, characterized by a disquieting series 
of resignations; moreover, too frequently, the latter involved 
those who are the most suitable: the young, the imaginative, the 
idealistic, the public-spirited. With the recent consolidation of 
effort in the External Aid Office, there is good reason to hope 
that the distinct possibility of developing interesting and useful 
lifetime careers in external aid will become apparent, with the 
result that the Office will prove itself capable of attracting and 
keeping the very high calibre of personnel that its work demands 
and deserves. To affirm this is not to disparage the intelligence 
and industry of those who have persevered, in spite of many dis- 
couragements, to administer our aid programme in the past. In- 
deed, it should underline the quite extraordinary courage and 
conviction that attach most of them to their work. 

Ottawa has been justifiably cautious before the well-known 
excesses of “over administration” in at least one other major aid 
programme, and clearly conscious of the contemporary authority 
of Parkinson’s Law, when the question of expanding personnel 
in relation to programme increases has arisen. However, it is 
fair to say that Canadian governments have initiated a truly 
massive plan of overseas aid, including a proportionately small 
but extremely complex technical assistance programme, without 
developing a correspondingly strong and sophisticated admini- 
stration to support, refine and control it. While running this vast 
programme with a near-skeleton staff is something of a triumph 
in administrative theory, it is less certain that the efficiency 
and ultimate value of our aid have alway been served by this 
situation. Naturally, the remedy does not lie in the accumulation 
of intimidating stacks of “evaluation reports” or “surveys” by 
brigades of essentially unproductive staff. On the other hand, 
serious thought should soon be given to the pure and simple de- 
velopment of a third, largely distinct foreign service for external 
aid, a corps that would fulfil a rédle as clearly specialized as that 
of the Trade Commissioner Service in the commercial field and 
the diplomatic service in the political field. 

Admittedly, this is a radical, though not entirely new, pro- 
posal. Yet if one admits the necessary supremacy of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in all matters concerning foreign rela- 
tions in the broadest sense, there seems no reason why the crea- 
tion of a specialized service of External Aid Officers should 
provoke undue interministerial frictions or disruption of existing 
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careers. There are, moreover, several excellent positive reasons 
for advocating a separate, or semi-independent, service of pro- 
fessional aid administrators. 

First, the considerable amount of technical knowledge in- 
volved in aid administration simply cannot be absorbed and sig- 
nificantly exploited by a man whose principal career in trade 
or diplomacy dictates a series of biennial uprootings from posts 
completely dissimilar in conditions of living and service. This 
factor was for long a grave handicap upon any incumbent Chief 
of the Economics Division II in External Affairs under the 
ancien régime, and it still limits the effectiveness of almost all 
our field administrators, from High Commissioners to Third 
Secretaries and Assistant Trade Commissioners. 

Second, as a matter of practical psychology, a distinct exter- 
nal aid service is desirable because only a specialist of this art, 
combining technical understanding, a gift for public and personal 
relations, and a sound measure of common sense, has a clear pro- 
fessional interest in performing conscientiously his aid duties. 
This is not to say that our trade and diplomatic personnel now 
administering the aid programme in Asia have been lax in their 
responsibilities. But their enthusiasm is obviously dampened in 
many cases by aid work that is frequently considered a rather 
annoying impediment to the pursuit of their principal career. It 
is evident that a Trade Commissioner has a primordial profes- 
sional interest in proving himself a successful promoter of Can- 
adian exports (especially since Mr. Hees’ “sell or be fired” ulti- 
matum of last December) and an External] Affairs Officer in 
demonstrating his skill as a diplomat. 

Third, the development of long-term career possibilities for 
full-time aid administrators would seem the most fundamental 
solution to the nearly universal lack of overseas experience on 
the part of former E.T.A.B. personnel. Indeed, briefing of experts 
and reception of trainees is still being done, with one or two 
exceptions, by persons who, through no fault of their own, have 
had no Asian or African experience at all. What is plainly needed 
is a scheme of alternating postings between Ottawa and recipient 
countries, in roughly the same manner that transfers are made in 
the diplomatic or trade service. Although such a system is par- 
ticularly important in technical assistance because of the con- 
stant problems of human relations, it could be of real help also 
in capital aid work, where administrative and technical judge- 
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ments cannot be made in isolation from the economic, political 
and social realities of beneficiary nations. Those presently hand- 
ling capital aid have spent far more time in Asia on regular visits 
than have the technical assistance personnel, partly for the good 
reason that capital aid consumes about ninety-six per cent of all 
our Colombo Plan funds. For the record, it should be said that 
we have already had both a technical assistance officer and a 
capital aid engineering attaché at our mission in Karachi for 
more than five years; their service there represents an experi- 
ment in aid administration that should be studied carefully. The 
return to Ottawa of these individuals will mean relevant and 
fresh experience for the whole administration. But knowledge of 
field conditions is needed by many others at lower levels, and 
this can only be gained by systematic planning of careers and 
techniques. 

Finally, an External Aid Service would tend to strengthen 
the intellectual liaison between the Ottawa staff and the Asian- 
based executants of Government policy. Our administrators in 
Asia, controlled by either External Affairs or Trade and Com- 
merce, are in constant communication with the External Aid 
Office, but do not always comprehend the problems and methods 
of their aid counterparts at home; the reverse is equally true. 
With large numbers of personnel in Ottawa being familiar with 
conditions in underdeveloped areas, new ideas would undoubtedly 
be transmitted far more easily from their field of origin and 
eventual implementation to those responsible for judging their 
merits and ultimately directing their execution. Conversely, an 
increased familiarity in Ottawa with field difficulties should 
allow the transmission of more uniformly realistic instructions 
from planning officials to field administrators and technicians. 


The problem of “under administration” (in quality as much as 
in quantity) is even more serious in the areas of service than in 
Ottawa. Much capital, and especially technical, assistance can 
be carried on at maximum efficiency in the beneficiary countries, 
rather than at desks, however intelligently manned, ten or fif- 
teen thousand miles away. Present arrangements for field ad- 
ministration are inadequate in numbers, type and authority of 
personnel. Ideally, we might consider two kinds of overseas 
appointments. For capital aid, we could either maintain full-time 
engineering attachés in those countries where we have large 
capital programmes (India, Pakistan and Ceylon for the mom- 
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ent) or we could post in New Delhi, for example, a team of en- 
gineers of various specialities who could travel on short notice 
to actual or potential project sites in any Asian country. Such 
men would not themselves undertake decisive feasibility studies 
of suggested projects, but they would be competent enough to 
make a far more rapid and detailed assessment of annual bro- 
chures of proposed projects than can non-technical personnel in 
the local mission. Indeed, there is a good chance that these in- 
dividuals would find projects worthy of support from the frankly 
scandalous sums of unspent Canadian counterpart funds lying 
idle in several Asian banks. These men would have to be capable 
of keeping Ottawa and field technicians mutually informed of 
problems and progress, and of settling expeditiously matters of 
urgent concern, such as interpretation of inter-governmental 
agreements, on-site personnel problems, and costly delays in 
shipping and customs clearance within host countries. In a word, 
these men would need a rank high enough to extract decisions 
from local governments, and authority enough to act quickly 
themselves. 

The other kind of appointment would be purely in technical 
assistance. A specialist here can also mean savings of thousands 
of dollars, and of much self-respect, by ensuring that requests 
for demonstrating equipment are properly investigated (by ad 
hoc experts, if necessary), that training candidates are of an 
educational and personal level worthy of our programme, and 
that “felt needs” for experts are not only felt, but are truly 
needs. This man too must be ready to travel a great deal, and for 
this he will need the sympathetic authorization of extra funds 
by the Finance Department. As in the case of engineering at- 
tachés, relatively small outlays for more effective administra- 
tion can often permit economies many times larger in actual high 
quality aid. 

Furthermore, a well-planned expansion of our overseas aid 
administration, with an appropriate increase in field authority, 
should also ensure that our aid will be better respected and more 
highly prized. Decisions that until now have taken many months, 
even years, would have a chance of being formed within a period 
of time that would invite neither the despair nor the derision of 
recipient countries. There is no doubt that an indefensible amount 
of time has been spent in lengthy and tedious correspondence 
between field technicians, the missions abroad, and the three 
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ministries until recently concerned in Ottawa (including their 
satellite bodies) on points of appalling triviality. Much of this 
expensive loss in time was due to simple misunderstandings 
rooted in variations in semantics and philosophy between people 
of different ministries. A good deal more time and money has 
been lost because Ottawa staff did not have the knowledge to act, 
and our field personnel, where they existed, lacked the authority 
to decide. 

It is on the final point, regarding the organic unity of the ad- 
ministrative apparatus, that the recent re-organization in Ottawa 
is most promising. In itself, of course, it indicates that a long- 
term perspective is at last being adopted and suitable leadership 
provided. 

The two Trade and Commerce antecedents of the External 
Aid Office, the International Economic and Technical Co-opera- 
tion Division (1951-58) and the Economic and Technical Assis- 
tance Branch (1958-60) were both, in principle, merely the serv- 
ants of inter-Departmental committees, in which their own 
representatives had by no means the dominant role. Always the 
Finance Department tended to exercise a distinct, restraining in- 
fluence, which was not tempered in the field by a daily immer- 
sion in the technical or political realities of individual projects. 
Such a brake, applied necessarily after much preparatory work 
had been done on a given project, did not make for smooth 
inter-governmental planning. Similarly, the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, through its perpetual chairmanship of the above 
committees, spoke, as it rightly should, the final word; but again 
this Department could only judge technical problems, so in- 
timately related to political ones, on its limited understanding 
as an amateur and an “outsider”. In other words, policy-making 
and current administration were basically separated. In principle, 
External Affairs decided policy, Trade and Commerce adminis- 
tered, and Finance assigned pecuniary limits to the autonomy of 
both of the preceding. All three Departments rubbed shoulders 
and ideas in the formal committees and in frequently very cor- 
dial personal relationships; all three, almost unfortunately, in- 
sisted upon “intervening” even in many minor decisions: mail 
from the field on strictly technical matters, for instance, gener- 
ally passed to E.T.A.B. over a desk in Economic Division II, 
where it often remained for an extended visite protocolaire. The 
division of responsibility for aid in our Asian missions still does 
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not proceed from any apparent logic other than that of conveni- 
ence and custom, and it in no way adds to the simplicity of nego- 
tiations with our Asian colleagues. Never during our first decade 
of aid operations was a single body invested with combined and 
relatively unchallengeable control over both the formation of 
policy in Canada and its execution abroad. 

On August 25, 1960, Mr. Diefenbaker announced that such a 
body, the External Aid Office, would come into existence on the 
following September 1. The Director-General of this Office, Mr. 
H. O. Moran, would be “under the direction of the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs”, and among other duties, he would 
be mainly responsible for the “operation and administration of 
Canada’s assistance programmes covered by the general aid votes 
of the Department of External Affairs”. 

The Office did not actually begin functioning until about 
November 15, 1960, and so far only a few decisions regarding 
basic administration, including the establishment of an Edu- 
cation Division, have been put into practice. Certainly this seem- 
ing inaction is evidence of prudence rather than of lethargy or 
lack of imagination. The administrative problems faced by the 
new Office are so complex and far-reaching in their consequences 
that too much haste could have been fatal. For one thing, no 
widespread changes in Ottawa personnel could be contemplated 
before reforms, incumbents and possible recruits were carefully 
examined. It is safe to assume that exactly this examination is 
occurring at the present moment. Already it is clear that the 
technique of secondment and loan of outside officers will replace 
the clumsier one of formal inter-Departmental consultation: a 
high official from Finance, two or three from External Affairs 
and most of the old E.T.A.B. personnel from Trade and Com- 
merce will fight their philosophical skirmishes within the realm 
of office politics rather than in the more public arena of multi- 
partite committees of distinct factions. The important thing is 
that most of the interested parties have now been brought under 
one roof and that the personalities and hierarchies now in place 
appear likely to ensure a really intimate inter-action between 
policy and administration. 

Today, even more than before last autumn, the central prob- 
lem of our external aid administration is that of recruiting in- 
telligent and dedicated staff. That this is fully realized by those 
organizing the Office is obvious as much in the quality of the 
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few new appointments as in that of the key individuals who 
have been encouraged to remain from former days. In the end, 
the type of staff required will be found and kept only if challeng- 
ing work can be offered to excite intelligence and inspire dedi- 
cation. Granting the reformers a full eight months to digest the 
lessons of their predecessors, perhaps we have a right to hope 
that on next Dominion Day our Colombo Plan anniversary will 
be celebrated not merely by films and postage stamps, but by a 
fresh call to administrative greatness worthy of the cause to be 


served. 


Book Reviews 


ARTHUR MEIGHEN. A Biography. By Roger Graham. Volume 1, The 
Door of Opportunity. 1960. (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd. 
ix, 341pp. $7.50.) 


“Meighen is clever, destructive in debate, crushing in criticism, but 
there it ends . .. He is by qualification intended for first lieutenant, 
in place of commander-in-chief ... He is the terrier who worries the 
other fellow, the auditor who discovers mistakes in the man of con- 
structive imagination.” So wrote Sir Joseph Flavelle, and while Pro- 
fessor Graham does not subscribe to the judgment his book underlines 
every word that Flavelle wrote. The portrait of Meighen is not new; 
it is of the same clever, industrious, ambitious, courageous Meighen we 
have always known. No one has really questioned these qualities, al- 
though Professor Graham reminds the reader of them so often, so 
without any kind of qualification, that one finds the halo blinding and 
wishes that the superlatives had been tamed. For Professor Graham 
deals in superlatives and there is a halo. Meighen was never wrong; 
his opponents never right. And though it is clear at the end (as it was 
tragically clear to Meighen’s cabinet colleagues, who, after all, knew 
him best) that the “door of opportunity” led to the highroad of 
disaster, the reader is asked to believe that the system—political parties, 
the politics of compromise and concession, democracy, and even 
parliamentary government—is somehow at fault. But Arthur Meighen 
never. Blots on the halo are ignored, or Meighen himself answers 
in his own defence. On the Winnipeg General Strike alone does the 
author plead a case, and many will find the case less than completely 
convincing. 

What really stands out in this very sympathetic account is that 
Meighen was not a man “of constructive imagination.” His silence 
on many of the great issues may be due, as the author suggests, to 
his conclusion that one cannot convert the unconverted. But it is 
strange to see a man whose inherited political allegiance was un- 
questioned and unchanging, who remained silent on the naval question, 
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who paid so little attention to the problem of imperial re-organization, 
and who apparently gave little or no thought to Canada’s policy in the 
post-war world. While he felt strongly about Canada’s wartime role, 
he was prepared to sacrifice the best union government on the altar of 
his own ambitions; under no circumstances could his primacy in the 
West be threatened by the entry of first-class Liberals from Manitoba. 
Meighen was a minister of measures, not of men, and of means more 
than measures. 

It might be argued that two volumes for Meighen are one too many, 
His papers for this period are thin and his own accounts, written for 
the author, do not help very much. Much of the book deals with general 
political history, a necessity perhaps for a popular audience but not 
very enlightening for an academic one. Perhaps the volume could have 
been reinforced with more material about Meighen and more material 
about the questions dealt with from outside sources, from the Dafoe, 
Rowell, Scott, and Martin papers, to mention a few examples. The 
Union Government story could certainly have been fuller and Meighen’s 
role better understood and appraised if the first two had been thoroughly 
used. There is no evidence that Professor Graham consulted the 
excellent dissertations on Dafoe and Rowell by Doctors Cook and Prang. 

However, Professor Graham has written a book for an audience far 
wider than the cloister, and it is perhaps unfair to criticize the volume 
on its appeal to professional historians alone. In style and readability 
the book is of the same high standard as other recent academic 
biographies, thus affording further proof that some historians at least 
can write. In waiting for volume two one can only hope that the 
author will not be too blinded by the halo and will be calm in style 
and judgment when the hare and the tortoise really come face to face. 


University of Toronto JOHN T. SAYWELL 


A CANADIAN ERRANT. Twenty-five Years in the Canadian Foreign Ser- 
vice. By James P. Manion, edited by Guy Sylvestre. 1960. (Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. ix, 196pp. $5.00.) 


James P. Manion (1902-1959), son of the one time leader of the 
Conservative Party, served as a Canadian Trade Commissioner con- 
tinuously, except for three years as an officer in the Army, from 1931 
until 1956. His posts included Tokyo at the time of the “Manchurian 
Incident”, Paris from 1934 until the fall of France, New York during 
the period of American neutrality, North Africa before the dust of war 
had settled, Rome during the arduous but inspiring initial phases of 
Italian reconstruction, Geneva for the negotiation of the GATT, Paris 
again, and finally (but not covered in the book) the oil regions of the 
Middle East. His memoirs have been edited by Guy Sylvestre and 
drastically boiled down (from 200,000 to 80,000 words) from the manu- 
script left by Mr. Manion on his untimely death. 

Much could be expected from this book. The author was a witness 
to and minor participant in some of the great events of the century; 
a member of the Canadian foreign service in the period of its growth 
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from infancy to cautious adolescence; a worker in that all-important 
phase of Canadian external affairs, the searching out and development 
of foreign markets. The result, however, is disappointing. The title, 
A Canadian Errant, is apt both as a comment on Mr. Manion’s life and 
his literary style. The book suffers from indecisiveness, a lack of care- 
ful organization, an excessive attention to the trivia of social life, and 
commponplace digressions on all manners of things. It must be doubted 
whether Mr. Manion, in preparation of the book, ever asked himself in 
a searching way what was the chief significance of his career for 
international relations, for Canada, and for Canadian external affairs. 
In this failure to ask and answer important questions, the book 
resembles somewhat the rambling Borden Memoirs. 

Some sections of the book are better than others. The early 
chapters, except where contemporary letters are printed, are the 
poorest; they reflect a psychological malaise from which the author 
clearly suffered. The chapters on his mission to North Africa and his 
part in establishing Canadian diplomatic relations with Italy after 
the war are good. Material on the mission to the Middle East was too 
incomplete, when death intervened, to be included. 

The appearance of a memoir by a Canadian foreign service officer, 
a class little inclined to publication, is to be applauded even while it 
is hoped that future memoir-writers will not take it as a model. 


Duke University Gappis SMITH 


THE GROWTH OF CANADIAN POLICIES IN EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. By Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, James Eayrs, Gaddis Smith, David R. Deener, Gérard 
Bergeron, Vincent W. Bladen, Edgar McInnis. 1960. (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern Ltd. viii, 
174pp. $6.25.) 


Here is another set of seminar papers from the Commonwealth- 
Studies Center at Duke University, presented in the summer of 1959 
and now available for general study. The papers divide into those 
which take up broad general issues and those which are concerned with 
particular questions. The first group includes a perceptive Introduction 
by Hugh L. Keenleyside; a paper on Economic Aspects of Foreign 
Policy by Vincent W. Bladen, which attempts to provide a general 
strategy for the economic policy of the West, rather than a discussion 
of Canada’s special problems; and one by Edgar McInnis on A Middle 
Power in the Cold War, which tries to draw together the threads of 
Canada’s situation since 1945. The second group includes chapters 
by James Eayrs on The Origins of Canada’s Department of External 
Affairs and on Canadian policy in the inter-war years; by Gaddis 
Smith on external affairs during World War I; by David R. Deener 
on the treaty power; and by Gérard Bergeron on French Canada’s 
progress from provincialism to internationalism. 

Inevitably, the second group is more interesting than the first. The 
veterans who wrote on the general issues confronting Canada did so 
with wisdom and experience, but their papers necessarily suffer from 
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excessive generalization and more or less admonitory exhortation. Their 
younger colleagues, writing on narrower topics with which they had 
made themselves thoroughly familiar, produced papers of more lasting 
value. This is especially true of the historical chapters by Eayrs and 
Smith, which are notable for their exact scholarship (for which there 
seems to be more opportunity in the field of recent history in Canada 
than in Britain) and also for their felicity of phrase. Bergeron’s 
chapter on French Canada is a useful addition to the sparse literature 
on this subject. Deener on the treaty power is exact but a little dry; 
I found it refreshing, however, for its recognition that the constitu- 
tional difficulties of Canadians are not, as Canadians sometimes 
suggest, the product of devilment in the Privy Council, but result from 
divisions amongst Canadians themselves. 

Someone like myself, who views Canadian external policies from 
far away, cannot help wishing that such a book might have contained 
even more of these papers on particular questions. It would have been 
worth while to supplement Eayrs on the origins of the Department of 
External Affairs with someone else on the organization and practices 
of that Department now, and Bergeron on the French Canadians with 
someone else on the regional influence of the prairie provinces, British 
Columbia and the Maritimes—if, as seems possible from abroad, these 
influences exist. Reading the book in 1961, one wishes for something 
on party attitudes towards foreign policy which would provide some 
key, perhaps, to the variegated nature of Mr. Diefenbaker’s policy. 

But these may be unreasonable wishes, and one can be grateful 
for what the book in fact contains. Two further points need to be 
made: the first is that a useful bibliography by Gaddis Smith is in- 
cluded; the second is that the work was edited by John S. Gillespie, 
but this fact is not to be learnt from the cover or the title-page, and 
is mentioned only incidentally on page viii. If the Duke Center wants 
to save librarians and scholars trouble in classifying and finding its 
books, it should be less coy about their editors. 


University of Leicester J. D. B. MILLER 


DEFENSE POLICY AND STRATEGY. By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry. 1960. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern Ltd. xvi, 272pp. $6.95.) 


The author of Global Strategy and The Direction of War has now 
produced a general study of warfare in the nuclear age which he 
describes as “an essential approach to defence policy and national 
strategy” and which he states is not an attempt to make a case for 
reform or reorganization. His book has, indeed, some of the attributes 
of a text-book, both in arrangement and presentation. In particular, 
it includes the re-statement of the basic facts of nuclear strategy, 
insofar as they are known, and of organization for war, upon which 
further thought and development must be built. In this respect alone 
it is a valuable introduction to the military problems of our age and 
is essential reading for the military student. 
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Kingston-McCloughry’s theoretical study of nuclear warfare is 
devoted primarily to the needs of the United Kingdom and he has 
many suggestions for the improvement of its defence organization. 
(Canadian readers will note his use of “United Kingdom” instead of 
the ambiguous word “British” and that he never talks of “Imperial” 
strategy or defence organization. But his repeated references to the 
“U.K. navies” instead of to the “Royal Navy” seems to be carrying 
this usage too far.) The close relationship between national interests 
and policies and Commonwealth and Allied interests and policies is 
kept in view; and the Air Vice-Marshal has some rational comments 
to make on the inevitable differences in objective which are bound to 
exist. He does not subscribe to the prevailing American concept that 
the struggle with Soviet Communism makes every divergent interest 
not merely irrelevant but also dangerous. 


In several places it is indicated that total war is unlikely because 
of its potential of universal destruction. And it is specifically stated 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union would be reluctant to resort to 
war but would prefer to attain their ends by less drastic means. It 
is also asserted that history shows that once war has begun democracies 
are more inclined than dictatorships to carry war to totality in objective. 
Hence the writer urges the great importance of retaining control of 
policy in civilian hands. “The military or the use of military forces 
must not be allowed to assume any active domination since it must 
certainly mean the end of civilization as we know it”. 


Within the framework of these premises is built up a thorough dis- 
cussion of the problems of securing an adequate defensive system for 
the United Kingdom for local and limited warfare as well as for a 
contribution to the deterring of total war. McCloughry advocates the 
reorganization of the three services on the lines of function rather 
than on their activity on land, on sea, or in the air. 


Surprisingly, the writer believes limited warfare to be possible, even 
in Europe; but he thinks that the various stages, between ‘cold war’, 
“limited or conventional war’, “tactical nuclear war’, and “strategic 
nuclear war”, should be carefully marked. How this is possible he 
does not show. He does not tell, for instance, how defending forces 
could be sure that attacking aircraft were carrying conventional, and 
not nuclear, bombs. In fact it is noticeable that his own book, 
written in the quiet of the study and not in the maelstrom of opera- 
tions, slides from a consideration of the preparations for conventional 
war to preparations for nuclear war and back again quite indiscrimin- 
ately. 

This excellent book indicates the great dilemma of the planner of 
today. In order to make the deterrent credible he has to prepare for a 
total war that is unthinkable. He has at the same time to plan fora 
very different kind of war, a limited war, that is probably (Kissinger 
notwithstanding) impossible to keep limited. He must plan for limited 
war because if the soldier came to think it impossible all planning 
would be futile and sterile. But plan he must because without military 
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defences and planning our free society would be enslaved without a 
struggle. 


Royal Military College of Canada RICHARD A. PRESTON 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH. A history of Nazi Germany. 
By William L. Shirer. 1960. (New York: Simon and Schuster. Tor- 
onto: Musson Book Co. Ltd. xii, 1245 pp. $12.00.) 


If there is any tale of the twentieth century which will bear telling 
again and again, this is it. Incredible though it may seem (at least, to 
those over thirty), not everyone in the western world knows much 
about the Thousand Year Reich. Its collapse was followed by such a 
series of international crises and disasters (to the point where some 
were persuaded that the struggle against Germany had been a mistake) 
that the twelve-year’s nightmare vanished. The Nuremberg Trials 
(amid growing doubts about their legal foundation) faded into the 
category of ancient history, the disagreeable, the irrelevant past. The 
books and memoirs, although read by the reading few, were buried 
by headlines proclaiming fresh perils from the east. Heaven knows 
what the schools and school-teachers taught the younger generation 
about the very recent past, but to the universities the students came 
either armoured against “propaganda”, proof against any sensation of 
shock, or convinced—as Jeremy Bentham had been convinced that 
pushpin was as good as poetry—that after all what happened in foreign 
countries was always pretty much the same. In this part of the world 
Adolf Hitler’s fate seemed likely to be sudden oblivion. And in 
Germany? In Germany his memory was attended by an argumentative 
and not unsympathetic indulgence, or a weak-minded forgetfulness. 
The age of indifference had claimed him. 

Mr. Shirer evidently wrote his massive book against this unjust 
destiny. It is by no means a dispassionate appraisal of the man and 
his times. Possibly a professor would not have written it quite this 
way; if he had done so, his colleagues would have clucked disapprov- 
ingly and shaken their heads. But the author of the well-known Berlin 
Diary (New York, 1941)—one of the best of Alfred Knopf’s wartime 
stable of top-flight correspondents—could hardly have done it any 
other way. He had too much immersed in the Reich; and he has 
too sharp an eye for the sensational character of the evidence defeated 
Germany spewed forth. The result is far and away the finest general 
treatment of the subject existing: a long, colourful, swiftly-paced nar- 
rative, studded with sharp pen-portraits, generously laced with ex- 
cerpts from the sources, and replete, as it should be, with the horrors 
of this mindless régime, recorded as only a modern barbarism can be. 
The whole is held together by an attractive style and an imaginative 
power to breathe life back into this shameful episode which few 
professional historians might claim to share. Mr. Shirer’s debt to 
forerunners such as Konrad Heiden is acknowledged. The hard-working 
specialist will say that he has, for the most part, seen this evidence 
before. Which is true enough. But he has not seen so much of it 
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brought together so usefully and so brilliantly anywhere else in any 
language. 

The book has its weaknesses: the historical background is pedestrian 
and unknowing; repetitions occur (one tires of meeting inevitably “the 
fat Reich Marshal’); the author’s unfailing astonishment by the mass 
of materials results in what seems like hundreds of reassurances to the 
reader that all this comes from “the captured German documents”; the 
discussion of domestic affairs is thin and unrevealing, perhaps because 
the reconstruction of ordinary life in the Third Reich is a far more 
difficult, far less exciting task, materials for which have hardly been 
collected as yet; sometimes one feels that the sense of proportion fails, 
so that a minor but gossipy matter (the unhappy views of the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor, summer 1940) may outshine a major problem 
(the collapse of France, which unleashed the full catastrophe of the 
era); for all his diligence and skill, Mr. Shirer has missed a good 
many important studies and documents (as old as Theodore Abel’s, 
as recent as Hans-Adolf Jacobsen’s work) and interpretations suffer 
here and there for it. But no fat two-volume study (and that really 
is what this is) could exhaust the subject. This one is already crammed 
with information, wonderfully put together. 

A first-rate portrait of the Third Reich, as seen largely from the 
top, it leaves room for other studies of the régime viewed from another 
level altogether. But while these other books are in the making, Mr. 
Shirer’s work will serve to combat the wave of amnesia which has 
overtaken the West. Perhaps it is a good thing that a book club is 
putting this volume into more homes than have been reached by any 
other serious study of Hitler (unless it was Heiden’s Der Fuehrer in 
1944, and that stopped with the establishment in power). It is true, 
of course, that the same club once deluged its members with Mein 
Kampf, “unexpurgated”. How many read that particular literary 
monstrosity? It hardly matters now. But in the wake of the storm 
there is no such excuse for not reading Mr. Shirer’s superb book. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


THE House BUILT ON SAND. The Conflicts of German Policy in Russia 
1939-1945. By Gerald Reitlinger. 1960. (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. Toronto: Ambassador Books. 459pp. 36/-) 


Reitlinger was not primarily concerned with military problems when 
writing this lucid account of the Nazi occupation of Russia. Rather he 
tackled such questions as: “To what purpose did Hitler launch this 
vast campaign?”, and “Could he have succeeded if his occupation policy 
had been less brutal?” 

Despite his evident mastery of the now ample sources, the author 
could discover “no reasonable explanation” for the invasion. Hitler 
was not committed to attack and Stalin’s posture was far from threaten- 
ing; indeed Russia was delivering to Germany more materials than 
could reasonably have been expected to be gained through occupation. 
Hitler’s lack of clear purpose was subsequently illustrated by the 
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fierce conflicts which he tolerated between his collectors of booty, 
slave raiders, army recruiters and extermination gangs. Nor did he 
resolve the ideological and policy dispute between his principal ad- 
ministrators, generally doctrinaire party hacks, and the Slavophil 
Ostpolitiker in the army and Rosenberg’s Ostministerium. In the end 
he permitted the formation of the Russian Liberation Army, composed 
of 800,000 of the Soviet subjects who had changed sides, but only after 
he had lost interest in the invasion. It was by then far too late to 
convert into a liberating crusade his predatory assault on a nation of 
“Untermenschen”. 

Was there ever a chance that the Germans might have exploited 
with success the anti-Bolshevism of the Soviet masses, or the anti- 
Russian feelings of the Ukranians, White Russians, Cossacks, Cauca- 
sians and other subject peoples? Reitlinger believes not; the Ostpolitiker 
he contends, were overly impressed by the flowers strewn by Ukranian 
maidens in the path of the Wehrmacht, the early surrenders en masse 
of Soviet troops and the readiness of many Soviet subjects to don 
German uniforms, join the press gangs and man the extermination 
camps. The author is not without admiration for the courage, sincerity 
and relative humanitarianism of Ostpolitiker such as Otto Bratitigam, 
Theodore Oberlinder and Klaus von Stauffenberg; compared to the 
other characters in this tale of human degradation, they appear almost 
saintly. However, he deplores their lack of judgment and is alarmed 
by the continued popularity of their illusions among policy makers in 
contemporary Bonn and Washington. 

The author derives but one lesson from the largest and least 
purposeful invasion in history—the warning “not to do it again”. He 
may be wrong in thinking that it was impossible for Hitler to defeat 
Russia, but he is surely right to discourage the belief that the Soviet 
masses, whatever their attitude in 1941 may have been, now eagerly 
await liberation from the West. Although but “a house built on sand”, 
Hitler’s occupation of Russia transformed the situation. In addition 
to accelerating Russia’s emergence as a super-power, and bringing her 
westwards into the heart of Europe, it left a mark on the memory 
of her people which will not soon fade. Germany, of course, is not the 
West, and the Germans have changed since 1941. However, it would 
be naive to expect the Russians, in the light of their experience, to 
make such distinctions or share our confidence in the reformed 
character of NATO’s strongest European member. 


University of Western Ontario PEYTON V. LYON 


THE SHAPING OF PostwaR GERMANY. By Edgar McInnis, Richard His- 
cocks and Robert Spencer. 1960. (London: Toronto: J. M. Dent & 
Sons. 195pp. $3.50.) 


For more than four decades the peace settlement with Germany 
has played a determining role in European and even in world history. 
The tension centred in, and radiating from, Germany seems today 
as strong as it was in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Yet in spite of many 
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unresolved problems the situation is more hopeful today than it was 
when the Bismarckian Reich continued under the weak cover of the 
Weimar Republic. The major part of the former territory of the 
Deutsches Reich has been constituted as a Federal Republic with an 
unusually stable parliamentary régime, entirely unknown to the 
Weimar Republic, and in a close collaboration with the West, which 
the dominant trends of the nationalism of the Weimar Republic 
would never have permitted. On the other hand it is in Germany that, 
thanks to German aggression against Poland and the Soviet Union, 
communist control has expanded most deeply westward and has gained 
a strong foothold in a technically and industrially most advanced 
society. 

Thus the German problem is today—and will remain for a very 
long time—of vital importance and its nature must be understood by 
informed public opinion in the West. The Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs and the three authors of the present book, each one 
a highly qualified expert in the field, are to be commended for pre- 
senting in a compact form the immediate background and the operative 
factors of the present situation. The manuscript of the book was com- 
pleted before the Summit Conference of May 1960, but as the authors 
rightly foresaw, this conference did not change the fundamental 
aspects of the problem, nor is there any likelihood of such a change in 
the foreseeable future. Thus the book will remain a reliable guide for 
years to come. 

The four chapters into which the book is divided narrate the history 
of the external and internal development of Germany between 1945 
and the beginning of 1960. Special attention is rightly given to the 
problem of Berlin. In fact, the chapter on the “Berlin Dilemma” is the 
longest in the book. Its conclusion that the “abnormal” situation of Ber- 
lin may persist as long as the tension between East and West continues, 
bears out the realism with which the whole German problem is ap- 
proached throughout the book. “Growing numbers of West Germans,” 
Professor Hiscocks writes, “have come to understand that they cannot 
have both unity and freedom, and for the time being they have chosen 
freedom in preference to unity.” Such an attitude is different from 
that displayed by Germans in 1848, in 1870 and in the Weimar Republic. 
It is one of the most hopeful signs of the growing strength of dem- 
ocracy in today’s Federal Republic. 


City College of New York Hans KoHN 


My Roap TO BERLIN. By Willy Brandt, as told to Leo Lania. 1960. (New 
York: Toronto: Doubleday. 287pp. $4.50.) 


Willy Brandt’s political career has certainly been unusual. Born in 
extremely modest circumstances in Lubeck, fatherless (as the book 
jacket, though not the book, euphemistically puts it), he became a left- 
wing journalist and protegé of Julius Leber, one of the martyrs of 
July 20, 1944. As a youth of just under twenty he witnessed the 
internecine squabbling which preceded the Nazi triumph in January 
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1933. After a few months underground he was sent by the Central 
Committee of the now dissolved Social Democratic Party to repre- 
sent it in Oslo. Here in Scandanavia he spent the next dozen 
years. Like Ernst Reuter (who sat out the Hitler period in Turkey) 
Brandt also felt the need to put down some roots, and in 1939 he 
applied for Norwegian citizenship. He was back in Germany for a brief, 
and dangerous, period, served as war correspondent in Spain, and the 
end of the phoney war found him working closely with Norwegian 
socialists and trade unionists. After fleeing from Oslo in April, 1940, he 
sought safety in the anonymity of a Norwegian uniform. Released 
from a POW camp he fled to Sweden, where, apart from a secret visit 
to Oslo, he remained for the rest of the war. He returned to Germany 
only in October, 1945, to cover the Nuremberg trials for the Norwegian 
Social Democratic Party. Ironically, his first post-war visit to Berlin was 
as Norwegian press attaché. Not until late 1947 did he abandon his Nor- 
wegian citizenship to become the German Social Democratic Party’s 
liaison officer with the allies in Berlin. What followed was a steady rise 
in the Party’s ranks, though until recently mainly within the limits of 
Berlin. As one of the city’s representatives in the original Bundestag 
he worked with Reuter to attach it more closely to the Federal Republic. 
He failed to win election to the Party’s leadership in Western Germany, 
but in Berlin he became in succession vice chairman of the party or- 
ganization, President of the House of Representatives, and, following 
Otto Suhr’s untimely death, Governing Mayor of Berlin. 

All this is recounted in My Road to Berlin, though unfortunately 
Willy Brandt gets lost in a rather commonplace account of the Berlin 
crisis. There is also clearly too much Leo Lania, too little Willy Brandt 
who, as a considerable author in his own right, has little need to resort 
to the device of “as told to.” Slight and over-simplified, this book is too 
patently directed towards influencing American public opinion, and the 
chapter entitled “My Credo” appears mainly designed to assure a capit- 
alist America that it need fear nothing from the Scandinavian-type so- 
cialism of Willy Brandt should he emerge as chancellor. And it is difficult 
to have confidence in a volume which refers to the “Emperor of Ger- 
many’, puts Hans von Seeckt at the head of the German Army in 1931, 
or Byrnes at Stuttgart in 1947, and refers to “Allenhauer” instead of 
“Ollenhauer”. The Governing Mayor deserves better than this. 


Freiburg im Breisgau ROBERT SPENCER 


Soviet ForREIGN Po.icy 1917-1941. By George Kennan. 1960. (New 
York: Toronto: D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc. 191pp. $1.25.) 


THE KREMLIN AND WorLD Po.itics. Studies in Soviet Policy and Action. 
By Philip E. Mosely. 1960. (New York: Vintage Books. vi, 557pp. 


$1.65.) 
An interesting development of American and British public life has 


been the easy movement between the academic community and the civil 
service. This contact, begun and expanded during the two world wars, 
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has since steadily increased. But for it, neither of the two authors— 
George Kennan, a distinguished American diplomat turned scholar, and 
Philip Mosely, an influential scholar who has for over twenty years 
been closely connected with the formation and execution of U.S. foreign 
policy—could or would have written the two books under review. 

In spite of the common background of the authors, the books are in- 
tended for different readers and cannot be compared. Soviet Foreign 
Policy is acknowledged to be an introductory analysis to the subject and 
nothing more could be attempted in 115 pages of text. Amplified and 
enlivened by a series of documents, the book represents a splendid in- 
troduction to the subject. No significant developments are omitted, and 
it is remarkable how effectively Kennan has been able to work in the 
essential domestic background. One’s only regret is that the enormous 
condensation required has deprived the reader almost entirely—with 
the exception of two fine pages describing Stalin’s character—of the 
enjoyment of Mr. Kennan’s usual elegant Georgian style. 

As Professor Mosely acknowledges in his introduction, his work for 
the government and his administrative responsibilities at university have 
frustrated his hope of writing a “unified study of Soviet policy.” The 
Kremlin and World Politics is a collection of essays written intermit- 
tently since 1938. Some are the result of academic research; some des- 
cribe negotiations in which Mosely was involved; some are commen- 
taries on developments of the day. The result is not a book to be read 
through, the more so because Professor Mosely’s style is reminiscent of 
government reports. Many of the essays are no longer topical or have 
been superceded by larger works. Perhaps the only essays of continuing 
importance for scholars are those in which Mosely describes his personal 
experience in several negotiations with the Russians. 

While the fragmentary nature of Professor Mosley’s book limits its 
appeal to readers, the book does point up the careful attention of some 
United States academics to the study of the Soviet Union from an early 
date. George Kennan is testimony to this same serious attention by the 
U.S. State Department to Soviet policy. No Western country, Nazi Ger- 
many excepted, made similar efforts so early to understand the under- 
lying impulses of Soviet politics. This study of the Soviet Union has 
been continuously and effectively expanded in the United States during 
the past generation which is one reason why Professor Mosely has not 
yet found time to write a larger work. As a result the U.S. Government 
continues to have available to it the most informed and unbiased opinion 
of Soviet policy available in the West. 


New York City PETER C. DOBELL 


CHINA CROSSES THE YALU: The Decision to Enter the Korean War. By 
Allen S. Whiting. 1960. (New York: The Macmillan Co. Galt: 
Brett-Macmillan Ltd. x, 219pp. $7.50.) 


Dr. Whiting has written a fascinating reconstruction of the motiva- 
tion behind the Chinese Communist intervention in the Korean war in 
October-November 1950. He has, moreover, established the value of the 
technique which depends on the analysis of published materials alone to 
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determine the background to policy. He was of course required to do 
this because he was writing for the public, and as such could not make 
use of any classified information to which he may have had access. But 
in addition Dr. Whiting has, to my mind, justified the view that public 
Communist material is important as an indication of policies and inten- 
tion and can be used as a valuable analytical tool. 

Two principal stages are distinguished in the Chinese Communist 
attitude to the war. The first, which was probably an outcome of the 
original assumption of United States non-involvement and quick North 
Korean victory, was a period of watchful waiting. Chinese Communist 
interest was demonstrated by a deployment of troops northward. At the 
same time, the Chinese admitted the probable effectiveness of United 
States counter-action by adopting a markedly cautious attitude towards 
the prospects of a rapid termination of the war, and by the relegation 
to the future of the capture of Taiwan. The second period began in 
August 1950, when it became clear that the objective of United Nations 
action was the extinction of the North Korean régime. Chinese state- 
ments and propaganda stressed the community of interest between 
China and North Korea, and reflected a Chinese resolve not to accept 
the elimination of communism from Korea. This stage culminated with 
Chou En-lai’s famous warning to the Indian Ambassador in Peking 
that the crossing of the 38th parallel by U.N. troops “would encounter 
Chinese resistance’. Dr. Whiting holds that the die was cast with the 
crossing of the 38th parallel, and it follows that the attempts made in 
the United Nations to “reassure” the Chinese Communists regarding the 
protection of Chinese interests on the Yalu were doomed to failure from 
the start. 

Dr. Whiting argues, therefore, that the immediate Chinese objective 
was the preservation of the separate existence of a communist govern- 
ment in Korea. The broader goals, he believes, were conditioned by 
Chinese fears that a total U.N. victory would facilitate a U.S.-Japan- 
Korea alignment, and that a defeat in Korea would encourage the still 
considerable internal opposition within China and incite the régime’s 
external enemies to attacks on the mainland. Dr. Whiting does not say 
that these fears were well-founded. What he does say is that given the 
Chinese Communist way of interpreting international affairs, they were 
important in determining the intervention. Arising out of this, he 
stresses the difficulty of communication between hostile governments 
workng from different sets of political assumptions. 

A few minor criticisms might be made. In discussing the Chinese 
change of attitude in August, the argument is so compressed that on 
first reading it appears that Dr. Whiting is suggesting that the Chinese 
Communist response was not affected by the United States’ statement 
of policy in the United Nations regarding the reunification of Korea 
under U.N. auspices, when it seems clear that all he is saying is that 
there had been a prior decision that Communist China should become 
more directly involved in the question. In his discussion of the Chinese 
attitude, he makes a distinction between the Chinese words fan-tui and 
k’ang-yi, both of which he says were used at various times to mark a 
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distinction between “attitudinal opposition” and “active defence”. Since 
I have no access to the Chinese material, I cannot say what term the 
Chinese used to denote active defence, though I suspect that it would be 
something like ti-k’ang. K’ang-yi means “to protest”. 

The book was prepared as part of the programme of research un- 
dertaken for the United States Air Force by the RAND Corporation. 


Ottawa T. M. Pore 


THE EDGE OF THE Sworp. By Charles de Gaulle. 1960. (New York: 
Criterion Books. Toronto: Nelson Foster & Scott. 128pp. $4.25.) 


After publication of the General’s War Memoirs, quite apart from the 
infrequent public statements and quasi-royal press conferences, one 
might suppose there is little to learn about his personality. If this is true, 
however, the brevity of the first chapter in The Call to Honour and the 
inadequacy of existing biographies make the translation of some of de 
Gaulle’s earlier writings welcome. Twenty-eight years have gone by since 
Le fil de l’épée was published, and the fortunes of its author have waxed 
and waned and waxed again. The values and ideas he then wrote of are 
with him still. To some considerable extent the life of the frustrated 
Army officer, the rebel General, and the Presidential saviour is all of a 
piece. 


One’s first impression, on looking once more at The Edge of the 
Sword, is that the essays are hardly distinguishable from the mass of 
military writings poured out by peacetime officers in the western world, 
bored by their routine commands, stultified by the hierarchy, condemned 
to live out their unheroic lives in a thousand wretched provincial gar- 
rison towns. One sees in the mind’s eye that ocean of uninspired writ- 
ing, laced with quotations from Clausewitz, Caesar, Napoleon. When 
one read it first in the library stacks, the pages yellowed and brittle 
at the edges, one wondered whether anyone took it seriously at the time. 
Yet here again, freshly printed in a handsome small volume, are such 
essays. Only there is a difference. There is a quality about de Gaulle’s 
writing which was mostly lacking in others. It is not that he neglected 
his Caesar (or Psichari), or failed to give vent to his sense of boredom 
and frustration. Like the others, he inveighed against the mediocrity of 
peacetime ways, the hostility of the civilians to the military. But there 
is a nobility to this writing, quickened, of course, by the reader’s aware- 
ness that this is not Lieut. X or Capt. Y, but rather ‘fa somewhat fabu- 
lous personage” (the description is de Gaulle’s own in Salvation). The 
essay here on “Character” is patently an essay on de Gaulle himself. In 
fact, the whole book is about himself. It was then, 1932, no one will re- 
member, dedicated to Marshal Pétain. Those were days when still their 
regard for each other was considerable. The seeds of their disunion are 
to be seen in the essay on “Doctrine”. The dedication has now gone, and 
there is no word of explanation. It would be unnecessary. The younger 
man displaced the older, in every sense. De Gaulle was an infinitely 
superior human being to the old Marshal, less complex, less warm, less 
unreliable, but straighter and loftier. The old Marshal was a composite 
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hero, created, as Paul Reynaud once said, by all of them. De Gaulle is 

his own masterpiece, and these essays tell something about him. 

University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 

FOREIGN AID: THEORY AND PRACTICE IN SOUTHERN AsIA. By Charles 
Wolf, Jr. 1960. (Princeton: Princeton University Press.  To- 
ronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xix, 442pp. $8.65.) 


It is encouraging, when confronted with the intimidating inunda- 
tion of a new “foreign aid” literature, to find a book which not only 
facilitates the digestion of past experience, but offers some practical 
guide to future thinking in this rapidly widening field. 

Wolf’s avowed aim is the creation of a theory of foreign aid based 
on the organisation and analysis of the United States aid record. This 
aspiration, if scarcely original in concept, is here approached from a 
novel, and unusually practical, point of departure. The author’s tech- 
nique is to study the allocation of aid, rather than the mere working out 
of objectives of diplomatic or military policy. 

The first half of the book reviews American aid operations since 
1945. After sketching the current international context and domestic aid 
legislation, the author dissects each annual Mutual Security appropria- 
tion on the basis of programme, country and project allocations. This 
section contains much previously scattered and inaccessible material 
surrounding the policy-making processes behind U.S. aid distribution. 
It is particularly illuminating in its revelations of the diverse ‘“minister- 
ial” attitudes that project themselves, through committee compromises 
and Congressional discussion, into the decisive actions of daily adminis- 
tration. Both as a systematic historical résumé of United States aid in 
Asia and as an examination of the real motives—political, economic 
and humitarian—of Western aid in general, this empirical description 
is of outstanding value. 

The explicitly theoretical second half of the work is much less sat- 
isfying. Like so many social scientists who may feel an obligation to 
justify the autonomy of their discipline by the invention of apparently 
esoteric syntax and pseudoscientific neologisms, Wolf frequently resorts 
to a falsely abstruse jargon that contributes little to the clarity of his 
exposition or, therefore, to the force of his argumentation. 

However, if the language barrier can be overcome, there are at least 
some interesting experiments in the verification of long-accepted ideas 
concerning the results of foreign aid. The relation between economic 
change and political behaviour, for instance, is for once treated as an 
hypothesis rather than as a dogma; moreover, a very serious attempt is 
made to find measurable criteria of aid effectiveness, such as educa- 
tional expenditures, electoral data, and certain elements of social 
change, political vulnerability and living standards. From time to time, 
specific assumptions of causation are submitted to statistical tests an 
inevitably imperfect method because of the always imponderable human 
factor, but one which, as in the model on military aid, can discipline 
thinking on problems of allocation. 
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Wolf has a practical word on Western attitudes to Soviet aid policy. 
He suggests an objective assessment of the possible indirect value to 
the West of each Soviet aid transaction, instead of the neurotic exercise 
that regards every rouble given or lent as a defeat for freedom. More 
positively, he proposes a challenge of “dollar-for-dollar’ assistance from 
East and West through the United Nations. 

This book is above all useful as a reference work on the early years 
of American aid to underdeveloped economies, and as an example for 
further efforts to support existing aid programmes with sound theories. 
For these reasons, its public is likely to be one of specialists and policy- 
makers rather than one of more or less enthusiastic general readers. 


Toronto KEITH SPICER 


THE REBELS. A Study of Post-War Insurrections. By Brian Crozier. 
1960. (London: Chatto and Windus. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & 


Co. 256pp. $4.75.) 


The Second World War had certain contingent results which in the 
long run may prove more important than the overthrow of the fascist 
dictatorships. During and after the conflict, power patterns shifted 
Kaleidoscopically; communist influence spread out beyond the borders 
of the Soviet Union; Asia and Africa stirred with a new sense of nation- 
alism; and the old colonial powers found their empires slipping through 
their fingers. Political systems of long standing make for internal peace 
(although sometimes, it is true, this is no more than the peace of Tac- 
itus’ desert), and conversely, the dissolution of old allegiances make for 
violence. 

Thus the post-war years have been marked by insurrections and re- 
volts, some successful and some unsuccessful, but all proclaiming that 
the world is enduring a period of violent discontent. Brian Crozier, a 
staff writer on The Economist, has written an important new book on 
this phenomenon in which he attempts to analyse modern rebellions and 
deduce from them lessons of universal application. By examples drawn 
from Cyprus, Egypt, Hungary, East Germany, Poland, Tibet, Cuba, 
Indo-China, Malaya, Kenya, Algeria, Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines 
and Palestine, Mr. Crozier sets out to illustrate the basic causes of re- 
bellions and to suggest reasons for the victory or defeat of the insur- 
gents. In this endeavour he is generally successful, although perhaps 
the very great number of case histories cited may confuse the reader 
who is not already an expert in this rather recondite field. Everyone 
has heard of Ho Chi Minh, Archbishop Makarios and Fidel Castro, but 
Messali Hadj, Benbella, and Belkacim Krim may be less well known. 

The most convincing portion of The Rebels is the final section in 
which the author suggests possible political courses that would either 
obviate the necessity for rebellion or at least minimize bloodshed and 
assauge discontent. General Templer’s work in Malaya and Magsaysay’s 
elimination of the Huks in the Philippines are quoted as examples of the 
intelligent repression of rebellions, where military efficiency has gone 
hand in hand with an enlightened policy of political reform. 
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Mr. Crozier is perhaps too optimistic when he suggests that pure re- 
pression by itself cannot ultimately succeed or that terrorism is not an 
efficient weapon for those in revolt. The Soviet Union’s repression of 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 was unaccompanied by any far- 
reaching reforms, but it was nevertheless completely successful. No one 
can really maintain, moreover, that the use of terror was not primarily 
responsible for the success of Irgun and the Stern Gang in Palestine or 
of EOKA in Cyprus. These small points aside, Mr. Crozier’s book will be 
rewarding reading for all who are concerned with the increase of vio- 
lence as a political method. 


Ottawa D. J. GOODSPEED 


CYPRUS AND MaAKarios. By Stanley Mayes. 1960. (London: Putnam. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. xii, 260pp. $5.00.) 


“Myth and equivocation,” so the author sums up this study of Arch- 
bishop Makarios and his part in the bitter and bloody ten-year struggle 
in Cyprus, resolved only in the autumn of 1960 by the creation of the 
Republic of Cyprus with Makarios as its first president. The myth, 
which Makarios has exploited throughout the struggle and will doubt- 
less continue to exploit, is a dangerous one. The Archbishop of Cyprus, 
clad in imperial purple and carrying a sceptre instead of the usual pas- 
toral staff, sits upon the Throne of Barnabas surmounted by the double- 
headed eagle of Byzantium, and is the head of a branch of the Orthodox 
Church independent since the fifth century A.D. By virtue of this in- 
dependence which the church won in Cyprus so long ago, it has ever 
since ranked in dignity with the four original Patriarchates; moreover, 
during the period of Turkish occupation it gained great political power. 
Because of the indifference and incompetence of the local Turkish ad- 
ministration it was allowed to assume civil authority over the Greek 
population; the Church took the responsibility for collecting taxes, 
amassed property, arid became enormously wealthy. Hence the present 
situation that the Archbishop is both the head of an autocephalous 
church with absolute spiritual and temporal authority within it, and 
also Ethnarch, head of the Greek population of Cyprus, a position in 
which he claims similar autocratic power, enhanced by his spiritual 
prestige. Makarios has never relinquished one whit of this dual auth- 
ority and has never allowed anyone else to speak for the Greeks in 
Cyprus. Under his leadership the Church has added to itself control of 
education in the Greek schools and of the right-wing trade union move- 
ment. Thus the schools became centres of political indoctrination for 
Enosis (union with Greece) and training grounds for violence, and the 
Church-sponsored trade unions an answer to the Communist challenge 
to the long political domination of the Church. 

“Equivocation” is the other clue to Makarios’ policy. He was never 
willing during the long years of fighting to condemn the terrorism of 
EOKA under Grivas’ leadership. He refused the repeated British offers 
of a constitution and even of independence for Cyprus because he would 
not give up Enosis. In the end he accepted the London agreement only 
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because the Greek government refused to jeopardize its good relations 
with Britain and Turkey any further for the sake of Enosis, and because 
Turkey insisted that the right of the Greek population of Cyprus to 
choose union with Greece implied a similar right of the Turkish minority 
to unite with Turkey. The doctrine of “self-determination” which Mak- 
arios had been urging upon the United Nations proved to be a boomer- 
ang and was leading to partition, the last thing he wanted. Even after 
the establishment of the Republic was agreed upon, Markarios could 
say: “The glorious liberation struggle, whose fifth anniversary we cele- 
brate today [April 1, 1960], has secured for us advanced bastions and 
impregnable strongholds for our independence. From these bastions 
we will continue the struggle to complete the victory.” He has really 
renounced Enosis, the equivocation continues, and the future of Cyprus 
is by no means without its problems. 

The author traces these two themes, Makarios’ double réle as Arch- 
bishop and Ethnarch, and the deviousness of his methods, in a series 
of chapters: Makarios and the Church, EOKA, the Communists, the 
Turks, the Greek Government, the United Nations, NATO, the British 
Government, the Labour Party, the Constitution, the People, and the 
Future. There is a certain amount of deliberate repetition in this plan 
but it serves to bring out clearly the key position of Makarios in all as- 
pects of the struggle. Those interested in understanding the complexi- 
ties of the Cyprus situation will find this a most revealing study. The 
cartoons reprinted from British, Greek, Turkish, and Cypriot news- 
papers provide effective and sometimes grimly sardonic comment on the 
text. 


Trinity College, Toronto Mary E. WHITE 


BUGANDA AND BRITISH OVERRULE, 1900-1955. Two Studies. By D. Anthony 
Low and R. Cranford Pratt. 1960. (New York: ‘Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press. xi, 373pp. $6.25). 


No place in Africa demonstrates better than does Uganda the fact 
that it is not only white resident minorities that attempt to maintain 
their privileged position against pressures to merge themselves into 
larger entities. No place else is there such an obvious stalemate to 
the efforts of the British to transfer power to broadly representative 
institutions. Within Uganda, its most prosperous and advanced unit, 
the Kingdom of Buganda, is resisting the constitutional changes which 
could pave the way to Ugandan independence, and doing so because its 
traditional leaders fear the reduction, if not loss of, their privileged 
position within their own boundaries. For once African nationalism 
has proved less strong than the influence of a ruling élite. 

Why this is so is explained with unusual clarity and a wealth of detail 
in two complementary studies published under the title of Buganda and 
British Overrule. The first of these studies, which is by Dr. Low, 
Fellow in History of the Australian National University, analyzes the 
making and implementation of the Uganda Agreement of 1900 which 
established a balance of power between previously warring Catholic, 
Protestant and Moslem groups within Buganda. This arrangement was 
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accepted with such enthusiasm that it became a solid structure of 
authority with all the sanctions possessed by far older traditional 
systems. Professor R. C. Pratt of the Department of Political Economy 
of the University of Toronto follows with a broad consideration of 
what he calls “The Politics of Indirect Rule” from 1900 to 1955, In 
fact, this section not only illuminates the complicated interaction of 
British policy, Buganda separatism and Ugandan development but 
provides one of the best analyses yet made of British concepts and 
practices of indirect rule. Illustrating his points from the experience 
of Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia and the High Commission territories 
as well as Uganda, Professor Pratt has written a significant com- 
mentary on a distinctive phase of British colonial policy. He shows 
that the concepts and practices of indirect rule arose out of philosophic 
ideas and social aims as well as convenience. Still more important are 
the illustrations of how indirect rule became outmoded as economic 
advances outstripped the capacities of traditional authorities and 
representative institutions began to draw non-traditional groups into 
the processes of power. 

In the light of current developments, one of the most significant 
parts of this lively yet scholarly book is the account of the “Kabaka 
Crisis” of 1953-55 contained in Appendix I. With subtlety and insight, 
Professor Pratt unravels the complex interplay of personalities and 
policies which resulted in the temporary banishment of Buganda’s 
ruler. As we now know, the settlement under which the Kabaka 
returned failed to ensure the integration of Buganda into Uganda for 
which the British aimed. Thus Uganda’s own constitutional develop- 
ment has been seriously handicapped as have been the far sighted 
efforts of Tanganyika’s African Chief Minister, Julius Nyerere, to 
build an East African Federation. 

The striking developments in Africa which have pushed it into 
the forefront of world news are fortunately being matched by a grow- 
ing store of first-class works on its varied territories. Buganda and 
British Overrule fits easily into this category and will long remain a 
classic statement on the issues with which it deals. 


Smith College GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


THE EMERGING STATES OF FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. By Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff. 1960. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. xiii, 595pp. $8.75.) 


English-speaking students are greatly in the debt of the authors 
whose earlier study of French West Africa has now been complemented 
by a comprehensive volume on Equatorial Africa. Five years ago it was 
safe, at least for a political scientist, to ignore the French African ter- 
ritories. They were poor and obscure and seemed securely under French 
control. In any event it was difficult not to ignore them since there was 
little information to be had, even in French. 

But now the states of former French Equatorial Africa are inde- 
pendent and members of the United Nations. The four states (Gabon, 
the Central African Republic formerly Oubangui-Chari, Tchad and the 
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Republic of the Congo formerly Moyen-Congo) have a combined popu- 
lation of about four and a half million people. They extend from the 
borders of Libya and the Sudan to the lower reaches of the Congo. 

The present work is an encyclopaedic survey of history, population, 
economic development, government, education and religion. The authors 
had to deal with an area in rapid transition. The de Gaulle constitution 
of 1958 opened with dramatic suddenness the possibility of independence. 
The four territories chose to become republics associated as member 
states of the French community. The account is carried to the end of 
1959 so that the full effect of the transition had only begun to make it- 
self felt. 

It is in such states as these that the problems of the balkanization 
of Africa pose themselves in their most acute form. Can a modern and 
progressive state be constituted out of Gabon with a population of less 
than 500,000 or Tchad whose two and a quarter million inhabitants are 
poor, widely scattered and ethnically and culturally heterogeneous? It 
is doubtful if any of the four would qualify for the title of “nation” 
according to the definitions normally employed. 

After passing a total of 20 this reviewer lost count of the number 
of political parties in these states, many of them changing their names 
and policies with bewildering rapidity. Most of them are tribal rather 
than ideological groupings and depend more upon the dominance of 
a single leader than a grouping of mutual interests. 

Although the French for reasons of economy and administrative 
convenience attempted to centralize some aspects of government for the 
four territories, independence has disrupted the emergent federation and 
each state now goes its own way. The desire for African unity has been 
manifested but the willingness of local leaders to accept subordinate 
positions has yet to be demonstrated. 

The Emerging States is well provided with footnotes and a biblio- 
graphy. Much statistical information is scattered throughout the text 
and might more conveniently have been combined into a series of tables. 


McGill Uniwersity KEITH CALLARD 


THE IsLAMIC NeaR East. Edited by Douglas Grant. 1960. (University 
of Toronto Quarterly. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 130pp. 
$2.50.) 


This is probably the first book on Islamic Studies ever published and 
printed in Canada; and it contains much of original and lasting value. 
The printing (always difficult in this field) is faultless; the price modest. 

The opening contribution is by Sir H. A. R. Gibb of Harvard Uni- 
versity on “Politics and Prospects in the Arab Middle East”. Arabs 
want independence and also greatness in some distinctively Arab or 
Islamic way, but cannot decide what they want in place of Islamic 
institutions which have decayed. Their authoritarian tradition, the 
weakness of private enterprise, and new factors such as oil revenues 
and foreign aid funds, confine initiative to power-hungry state govern- 
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ments which move apart rather than together despite the urge for 
Arab unity. Should communism prevail, “as may well happen”, Pro- 
fessor Gibb’s “guess is that it would be a Muslim communism, proud 
of its Arab and Muslim heritage and prepared to maintain its inde- 
pendence in the face of both the West and Russia”. 


A. A. A. Fyzee, Vice-Chancellor, University of Srinagar, gives the 
first summary in English of the view of Islam held by the Indian 
theologian A. K. Azad (1888-1958), who wrote in Urdu. Azad was also 
a politician and leader of the pro-Congress and anti-Pakistan Muslims. 
His view, based on passages in the Qur’an and Islamic Traditions, is 
that “all religions are equally true and the best part of faith is to 
serve mankind and practise tolerance”. Professor Fyzee applauds this 
view; but there are Qur’anic and Traditional passages which contradict 
it, and historically most Mushims have not held it. 


A. A. Mango of the B.B.C. contributes a masterly study of the ideo- 
logical problems of Turkey, where nationalism is identified at once with 
secularism and Westernism and with a continuing pride in being Mus- 
lim. He concludes that “the evolution of religion in Turkey will continue 
to depend on the intellectual climate in the West”. After a survey of 
the background to Turkish politics and foreign relations by C. F. Beck- 
ingham (Manchester), N. Berkes (McGill) describes “Literary Develop- 
ments in Modern Turkey” (c. 1850 - c. 1950). Most of the information 
in this very interesting study of a fine literature was not previously 
available in English. Surprisingly there is no mention of the peasant 
novelist Mahmud Makal, whose Village in Anatolia (translated by Sir 
W. Deedes) was well received in the West. 

After an attempt by R. M. Savory of the University of Toronto to 
compress Persia’s history since 1906 into a few pages, G. M. Wickens 
(University of Toronto) breaks new ground with a study of recent 
Persian poetry, based on an annotated anthology published at Teheran 
in 1954 by the Persian scholar A. H. Khalkhali. Dr. Wickens trans- 
lates and analyses 17 items, finding that despite innovations in form, 
metre and rhyme, the classical imagery and taste are still very much 
alive. No modern writer, however, thinks as the classical writers did. 
For comparison, Dr. Wickens begins by outlining the characteristics 
of the classics, and perhaps gives too formidable an impression. (Most 
Persian metres are very pleasing—two are identical with English 
metres; and although much is artifical and tedious, the best Persian 
verse never fails to captivate Western readers.) 


Finally, P. J. E. Cachia (University of Edinburgh) discusses “‘Mod- 
ern Arabic Literature” and considers why the short story has been the 
only genre to achieve real success. He does not touch on developments 
since 1950, such as the Iraqi and Tunisian short story writers and the 
social—perhaps “socialist’—realist trend (exemplified in A. R. Shar- 
qawi’s lengthy novel about peasant problems in Egypt, The Soil). 


Durham University F. R. C. BAGLey 
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NassEr’s New Ecypt. A Critical Analysis. By Keith Wheelock. 
1960. (New York: Praeger. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern Ltd. 
vii, 326pp. $7.50.) 


Evaluations of Nasser and of his new Egypt generally incline to be 
emotional, and arouse rhetoric more often than understanding. Nas- 
ser’s New Egypt by Keith Wheelock purports to be, and succeeds in be- 
ing, a detailed and factual “analysis of the contemporary scene.” The 
author, associated with the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania since 1956, wrote the book after frequent visits 
to Egypt since 1953, and in the course of which he managed to persuade 
the Egyptian leader to place “the facilities of the Presidency” at his 
disposal. 

Starting with a short background account the first three chapters 
describe the sources and consolidation of the 1952 coup d’état and the 
entrenchment of the military régime that followed. The next three are 
full statistical accounts of the régime’s achievements—and failures— 
in agricultural, educational and social, and economic and industrial 
fields. The following, on the Aswan high dam, links foreign to domestic 
policy, and leads to three chapters on the régime’s external policies and 
to a summing up. 

The book amasses a great deal of information essential to an under- 
standing of contemporary Egypt by which the extravagrant or one-sided 
claims of her government may be judged more realistically. That it does 
not in fact lead to such an understanding is, however, only incidentally 
owing to its poor style, abounding in journalese, or its inadequate docu- 
mentation. 

What is more gravely lacking is any historical or political perspec- 
tive, leading Mr. Wheelock often into contradictions. This is best illus- 
trated by his discussion of Colonel Nasser’s foreign policy. Mr. Wheel- 
ock’s disapproval of the policy is apparent from his description of it 
as the “threat” or “game” of “economic and political neutralism.” He 
explains Colonel Nasser’s “aggressive plunge” into foreign affairs as 
stemming partly from ambition, personal and national, and partly from 
efforts at feeding the nation with circuses instead of bread; and sees it as 
both wasteful and unprofitable for Egypt. In arguing thus Mr. Wheelock 
fails to observe the directness and intimacy with which, in Egypt as in 
other new states in Asia and Africa, issues of foreign policy bear upon 
those of economic and social development. The policy of “positive neu- 
trality” is not simply a blackmailing or bargaining tactic. Refusal to 
join in the cold war which characterizes it proceeds from the compul- 
sions and convictions born of socio-economic objectives as well as na- 
tionalist struggles. Politically, it saves the nation from sliding into the 
clutches of the extreme Right or Left; conversely, alignment with one 
bloc or the other is bound to accentuate the process of political polariza- 
tion within the country. Economically, it allows goodwill with both the 
blocs to be converted into multi-sided assistance for the nation’s econ- 
omic growth. Diplomatically, it assures a better exercise as well as safe- 
guarding of national independence. Internationally, it offers an area of 
peace that serves to weaken some at least of the tension and friction 
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in a divided world. Mr. Wheelock’s failure to note and observe the signi- 
ficance of these correlations has in consequence vitiated the value of an 
otherwise useful study. 


Toronto JITENDRA MOHAN 


Inp1a 1947-50. Vol. One: Internal Affairs: lii, 672pp. Vol. Two: External 
Affairs. xx, 699pp. Edited by S. L. Poplai. 1959. (Bombay: Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. $15.00 for set.) 


Authentic documents on many non-Western societies are not readily 
available; but these are vital for research. The Indian Council of World 
Affairs has therefore put scholars in its debt by undertaking the task 
of selecting and editing documents on Asian affairs. The volumes under 
review are the second instalment of this valuable project. 

What criteria may be used to evaluate a collection of documents? 
Among the most relevant are scope, depth, value for research, organi- 
zation of materials, and quality of the commentary. The coverage given 
India’s internal affairs in the transition period is thorough for the well- 
known aspects of the transfer of power; the partition; constitution- 
making; and the States. Many of the significant statements, speeches, 
orders and acts are there. But this is at the expense of domestic politics 
—the treatment of political parties being scanty; of Parliament, on 
which there is nothing; of provincial politics, also conspicuously absent. 
This is a pity, for it is precisely these and similar facets of internal 
affairs which are hard to come by in the standard sources. 

The attention given Hyderabad, Junagadh and Kashmir is excessive, 
in this writer’s view, especially since these are accessible elsewhere for 
the most part. Of 170 documents, only two concern the Indian National 
Congress, the governing party of the country! There is an admirably 
succinct factual survey by way of introduction, with hardly a trace of 
bias in interpretation. However, most of the account deals with the 
background to partition rather than the period 1947-50 proper. 

India’s external affairs during the first three years of statehood are 
weighted heavily to relations with Pakistan and the Kashmir dispute, 
some 420 of 690 pages. This reflects Delhi’s preoccupation with its neigh- 
bour in the early years, and the coverage is excellent. However, the re- 
sult is lack of depth or scope for all other aspects of foreign relations; 
those lightly treated are: Nehru’s views; French enclaves; Common- 
wealth relations; Burma; citizenship rights in Ceylon; South Africa; 
the United Nations; and the Delhi Conference on Indonesia. 

The value of the documents is undoubtedly high, The real question, 
however, is the distribution of materials. It would have been nice to see 
something on relations with China during this crucial transition in its 
political system, on India’s attitude to the Middle East, more on South- 
east Asia, and on the Asian Relations Conference in 1947—at the 
expense of Kashmir and relations with Pakistan, which are treated 
in depth elsewhere. This volume is a welcome companion to Karunaka- 
ran’s India in World Affairs 1947-50, also issued under the Council's 
auspices. 
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Both volumes will be useful for students and scholars alike. It is 
to be regretted that their appearance was long delayed; and it is to be 
hoped that other documents on India in the 1950s will be forthcoming 
soon. Students of Asian affairs wish the Council well in its endeavour to 
fill this real need. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 








Shorter Notices 


THE LaTIN AMERICAS. 29th Couchiching Conference. Edited by 
D. L. B. Hamlin. 1960. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
vi, 126pp. $1.50.) 


Speakers at the 29th Couchiching Conference used a number of dif- 
ferent methods by which to reveal the Latin American panorama to their 
listeners. Some dealt at length with a specific topic such as relations 
in Brazil, while others presented the overall view under such broad titles 
as “Texture of Life in Latin America” and so on. This is an excellent 
way to avoid either a sensation of futility from having heard nothing 
discussed really thoroughly, or the boredom which results from exposure 
to an endless succession of generalities. 

Yet, the essence of this type of Conference lies, not in the prepared 
speeches, but in the experience of meeting persons who bring to life 
for you, in the most literal sense, facts and opinions which had hitherto 
remained firmly attached to the printed page. Moreover, the circum- 
stances under which the Conference is held positively urge the develop- 
ment of friendships and an easy exchange of views. If some of the con- 
tacts end in hot words and frank disagreements, that too has its value. 

The official report only faintly reflects this aspect of the Conference, 
but this of course is unavoidable. A stenographic report of the discus- 
sion periods and of the many arguments which arose spontaneously at 
other times, coupled perhaps with a judicious analysis of states of mind 
as revealed by manners or tone of voice, would make livelier reading, 
but would also ensure that the 30th Couchiching Conference took place 
in a totally noncommittal atmosphere which would be disastrous to 
the purpose of the organizers. 

Thus we cannot reasonably complain if this report omits many inci- 
dents which were decidedly relevant to the subject—and to the success 
—of the Conference. We will simply remind the reader who may be 
contemplating attendance at next year’s Conference that he can hope 
for a much more vital and personally enriched and even exciting ex- 
perience than would ever be suspected from these subdued pages. 


[GENEVIEVE C. HoLpEN] 


CURRENT LAW AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Edited by R. St. J. Macdonald. 
1960. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. v, 204pp. $5.50.) 


This volume is the first volume in a projected annual series estab- 
lished by the Faculty of Law, University of Western Ontario, to pro- 
mote co-operation between scholars interested in exploring social values, 
processes, and institutions. It is thus intended as a venture in integra- 
tion of law and the social sciences, something that has been talked 
about a great deal in the law schools in the last forty years but not 
acted upon in any tangible way except perhaps in the great national 
law schools of the United States. This volume is thus both a promise 
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for the future of fruitful interdisciplinary collaboration, and also in it- 
self a valuable contribution to writings on law and society. In this, the 
opening volume, the contributions with one exception (John Plamenatz 
of Oxford on “Freedom as a Western Idea’), are all by lawyers, most 
of them on the Faculty of the University of Western Ontario. What 
emerges, therefore, is really a series of essays in the tradition of Am- 
erican sociological jurisprudence with the positive law texts, so to 
speak, illumined by treatment against a background of societal, relati- 
visit values, rather than an application of strict social science method- 
ology as such. But this, by itself, is a refreshing contribution in the con- 
text of present-day Canadian legal research and publication which is 
neither large in quantity nor notable for innovation at least since the 
Second World War. 

Readers of the International Journal will welcome the interest of 
the editorial committee of the present publication in international law, 
and even if the articles published do not concern international law they 
are characterised by a freedom from provincialism and a concern for 
the experience of foreign countries so far as that may have something 
to offer to the development of Canadian law. Professor Macdonald has 
given us a thoughtful and wide-ranging essay on narcotic drug addic- 
tion and its legal control in Canada; Earl Palmer’s essay on labour 
arbitration in Canada is both a pioneer work and also notable for its 
courage; and there are interesting articles by D. M. Johnston on the 
law of fisheries, by Kechin Wang on residence of companies for income 
tax purposes, and by D. B. Sterling and W. J. MacLeod on international 
copyright control. The University of Western Ontario which is the new- 
est of the Canadian law schools is to be complimented for this attrac- 
tively bound and produced volume with all the promise that it offers of 
the new radicalism in technique and conception that Canadian legal 


education stands in need of today. 
[EDWARD MCWHINNEY] 


NEITHER War NoR PEACE: The Struggle for Power in the Post-War 
World. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 1960. (London: Methuen & 
Co. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 504pp. $7.25.) 


Professor Seton-Watson’s book is at once a survey of mankind from 
China to Peru, an analysis of the revolutionary impulses and changes 
which had their origins in and have continued since the close of the 
Second World War, an argument for the liberal approach to these 
changes, and a closely-reasoned study of the existing international situa- 
tion that is the result of them. He examines in turn the problem of 
peasants and the land in agrarian countries, the relations between in- 
dustrial workers and industrial élites, the role of the intelligentsia as a 
revolutionary factor, and types and examples of revolutionary seizure 
of power. Following this there is a study of modern totalitarianism 
(the best section in the book), which leads to a view of imperialism and 
its foes, nationalism and neutralism. In the main it is a study of power, 
who has it, how they came by it, how it is manipulated, and wherein 
lies its strength and weaknesses. 
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Dr. Seton-Watson’s great knowledge of the internal affairs of the 
Soviet Union and of Eastern Europe allows him to take up a stance for 
his point of view that few other scholars could approach. The book is 
necessarily a melange of narrative and analysis, and in an Introduc- 
tion rather gloomier in tone than the result of his efforts actually war- 
rants, its author points out the problems inherent in the task. A critic 
can only agree that they are there, and admire him for his courage in 
tackling it at all. If occasionally some of his material and his manner 
of presenting it reminds one of Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, and 
if his discussion both of Asian and Latin American issues lack the 
range and depth of his European coverage, this is a small price to pay 
by the reader, who can obtain information elsewhere to round out these 
two sections. This is the kind of book that few people write, and profes- 
sional historians in particular are inclined to frown upon (almost as a 
reflex action); but the student of current affairs will be grateful for 
it. 

[A. P. THORNTON] 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Eugene R. Black. 
1960. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co. x, 74pp. $3.95.) 


It is good to have these solid words from the world’s senior develop- 
ment diplomat. The 260 projects in 52 countries which the World Bank 
supported by mid-1960 are seen as consisting not only in useful dams, 
harbours, and railways, but in new channels of international communi- 
cation, channels which have in some instances been kept open when 
those of conventional diplomacy were blocked. 

To Mr. Black the negotiations of loans is successful less in the degree 
in which millions of dollars are securely placed than in the illumination 
of choices for the underdeveloped country. People will choose better the 
more clearly they keep alternatives in mind, and in this the activities of 
the World Bank fit with good national planning to make the political 
leader aware of the consequences of his choices “before he makes them 
rather than afterwards.” Illumination is darkened when foreign aid is a 
mere condition for an alliance, for a favourable vote in the United 
Nations, or the adoption of some specific political arrangement. 


[NATHAN KEyFITz]} 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN ECONOMICALLY UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. A 
Study submitted to the I.C.F.T.U.’s Sixth World Congress. (Brussels: 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 108pp. $1.00.) 


For the economic, social and political development of underdeveloped 
countries this study prescribes foreign investment on a much larger 
scale than is undertaken at present. Among measures which it recom- 
mends for attracting foreign capital is an internationally negotiated 
investors’ charter, providing for the possibility of nationalization, and 
flexible as to the terms of compensation. Since the flow of private 
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capital may be limited, the I.C.F.T.U. appeals to all governments in 
advanced countries to increase to a very substantial degree the flow of 
public funds into underdeveloped economies. Finally, since some 
countries “have industrialized themselves with very little foreign 
investment ... but no country, whether democratic or dictatorial, has 
industrialized itself without drawing” on foreign technology, the study 
emphasizes the need for foreign technicians and specialists. 


{S. G. Trrantis] 


DEUTSCHE AUSSENPOLITIK DER NACHKRIEGSZEIT. By Wilhelm G. Grewe. 
1960. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 539pp.) 


Dr. Grewe, the German Ambassador in Washington, has published 
a most useful book which consists of a series of articles on foreign 
political affairs, reprinted from other journals, and speeches made in the 
course of his Ambassadorship. These are of course semi-official rather 
than personal views. But they present the case for the Christian 
Democratic government of Western Germany with lucidity. As a 
lawyer by profession, it is fitting that there should be a heavy con- 
centration on articles and speeches dealing with the legal aspects of 
Germany’s external relations, particularly on the subject of the transfer 
of power from the Allied Control Commission to the independent and 
sovereign government of the Federal Republic. There are many useful 
discussions of Germany’s part in the new “European” institutions, the 
possibilities for German reunification, the danger of Communist in- 
filtration and subversion, co-existence and summit diplomacy. In the 
absence of any history of German foreign policy since the war, this 
book serves to introduce the discussion by giving the West German 
government’s point of view. 
{JoHN S. Conway] 


DocUMENTS ON THE EXPULSION OF THE GERMANS FROM EASTERN-CENTRAL- 
Europe. Vol. IV. THRE EXPULSION OF THE GERMAN POPULATION 
FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Edited by Theodor Schieder. 1960. Bonn: Der 
Bundesminister, Fur Vertriebene, Fluchtlinge and Kriegsgeschadigte. 
xv, 579pp.) 


This is the fourth in a series of substantial volumes documenting 
the agonies of the Germans expelled from their homes in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia at the end of the second world war. It is not hard 
to sympathize with most of the individuals concerned, especially those 
who, like the Sudeten Social Democrats, had already suffered for 
their resistance to Hitler. However, one wonders about the purpose 
of the Federal German Government in financing these translations. 
Probably it is simply to appease the expellee lobby. Little, if anything 
can be done to facilitate their return to their places of birth, and these 
volumes would seem merely a token of sympathy. Unfortunately, to 
the Czechs and Poles they must appear to confirm suspicions that the 
Bonn régime is plotting to seize back the “lost territories.” 


[PeyTon V. Lyon.] 
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THE CiviL SERVICE IN INDIA. By Naresh Chandra Roy. 1960. (Calcutta, 
India: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay. xx, 355pp. Rs. 15/-.) 


The Indian Civil Service is entitled to be regarded as the pioneer 
bureaucracy of the English-speaking world. Both Lord Macaulay and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan were associated with Indian administration 
before turning their attention to the reform of the British Civil 
Service. Indian public administration has a continuous and logically 
connected history extending over a period of more than a century and 
a half. 

Mr. Roy concentrates heavily upon the historical approach in ex- 
plaining the structure and functioning of the public service in modern 
India. In some ways this is a disadvantage since it places great em- 
phasis upon the issues that arose from the presence of a dominant 
British element within Indian administration. The analysis of the 
experience of the last thirteen years is thus attached as a kind of post- 
script to the earlier material. Nonetheless the author is certainly right 
in stressing the degree to which there is real continuity over the entire 
period. In general the historical sections are informative and objective. 
It is regrettable however that virtually no attention is paid to the pro- 
fessional and technical employees and that the question of communal 
representation is dismissed with the curt phrase that “this vicious 
principle of communal representation has now been abolished”. 


[KerirH CALLARD ]} 


KENYA: The Tensions of Progress. By Susan Wood. 1960. Under the 
auspices of Institute of Race Relations. (New York: Toronto: Ox- 
ford University Press. x, 108pp. $1.25.) 


This is a very useful short booklet of just over 100 pages on recent 
political developments in Kenya. Mrs. Woods is herself an active 
participant in Kenya affairs; she is one of a small band of European 
liberals who have in recent years sought a political and constitutional 
settlement which would lead to majority African rule but nevertheless 
provide safeguards sufficient to reassure the European minority who 
until recently had expected that European control in Kenya would last 
their lifetime and that of their children. 

Nine years ago central Kenya was suffering still from the Mau Mau 
uprising, a savage and atavistic gesture of African despair in which 
over 2,000 lives were lost. Today Kenya is committed to a very rapid 
advance to African self-government. The events of these nine years 
as Africans organized to press for independence and Europeans 
reacted to their changing political circumstances are neatly and fairly 
outlined by Mrs. Woods. On occasion her assessment reflects her own 
particular bias but it is a humane and sympathetic viewpoint that adds 
to the tone of reasoned liberalism which predominates in this valuable 
book. 


[R. C. Pratr] 
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Le SERVICE DIPLOMATIQUE DES ETATS ARABES. By Farag Moussa. 1960. 
(Geneve: L’Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales. 
124pp. Fr. S. 10.) 


This short work contains an outline of the structure and functioning 
of the diplomatic machinery of the Arab states. In addition a final 
section makes brief comments on the history of relations between 
Arab states and certain other countries, notably the U.S.S.R., China, 
East Germany and the Vatican. 

Many items of interesting information are contained in the book but 
the complexity of the issues involved makes it certain that no con- 
nected analysis can emerge. Merely to list the diplomatic missions of 
each Arab state from 1950-60 involves some consideration of relations 
between Egypt and Syria; Egypt and Iraq; Egypt and Tunisia; Jordan 
and Iraq; Algeria and the Arab League; etc., etc.; and not one of 
these can be handled satisfactorily in a few paragraphs. 


[KerrH CALLARD] 


THE JOURNAL OF COMMONWEALTH POLITICAL STUDIES 


The first issue of The Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies, 
under the editorship of Professors J. D. B. Miller and Kenneth Robin- 
son, is to be published in November 1961 by the Leicester University 
Press, and is to appear twice yearly thereafter. The editors will be 
happy to receive articles, of around 5,000 words, dealing with Common- 
wealth relations and with the politics and government of individual 
Commonwealth Members. Contributions should be sent to Professor 
Miller in care of Leicester University Press, The University, Leicester, 
England; subscriptions (30s. p.a.) will be taken by The Secretary, at 
the same address. 





AN APOLOGY TO IGOR GOUZENKO 


In a book by D. C. Masters entitled Canada in World 
Affairs, Volume VIII, published under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs by the Oxford 
University Press, there is a chapter devoted to “The Gouzenko 
Affair’. 

The Oxford University Press wish to express to Mr. 
Gouzenko a sincere apology for anything in the chapter that 
might reflect upon the integrity of Mr. Gouzenko. 

The Oxford University Press wish to state publicly that Mr. 
Gouzenko’s services to Canada were performed courageously. 




















Books Received 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


A Career DrpLomat. The Third Chapter: The Third Reich. By Hugh 
R. Wilson, Jr. 1960. (New York: Vantage Press Inc. 111pp. $2.75) 

A CursE oF BLossom. A Year in Japan. By Quentin Crewe. 1960. (Lon- 
don: Weidenfeld & Nicolson. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
xi, 176pp. $4.25) 

A GERMAN COMMUNITY UNDER AMERICAN OCCUPATION. Marburg, 1945-52. 
By John Gimbel. 1961. (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press. 259pp. $5.50) 

BRITAIN’S EXPORT TRADE WITH CANADA. By G. L. Reuber. 1960. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. xii, 147pp. $3.50) 

CHRONOLOGY oF THE UNITED NatTIoNs, 1960. Edited by A. G. Mezerik. 
1961. (New York : International Review Service. 7Opp. $2.50) 
DrivipE AND Lose. The Arab Revolt of 1955-1958. By Michael Ionides. 
1960. (London: Geoffrey Bles. Toronto: Wm. Collins. vii, 271pp. 

$4.50) 

FAITHFUL EcHo. By Robert B. Ekvall. Foreword by Arthur H. Dean. 
1960. (New York: Twayne Publishers Inc. 125pp. $3.00) 

GARIBALDI. The Legend and the Man. By Peter de Polnay. 1960. (Lon- 
don: Hollis & Carter. Montreal: International Publishers. 234pp. 


$5.00) 

GENERAL DE GAULLE. Wark Memoirs. SALVATION, 1944-1946. Translated 
from the French by Richard Howard. 1959. (London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 298pp. $6.00) 

INTERNATIONAL ORDER AND ECONOMIC INTEGRATION. By Wilhelm Ropke. 
1960. (Holland: D. Reidel Publishing Co. viii, 276pp. $6.00) 

JUDICIAL REVIEW IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WorRLD. By Edward McWhin- 
ney. 1960. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. xvi, 227pp. $8.50) 

Justice THROUGH Power. A study of labor in its present situation. By 
Thomas Boyle. 1961. (Toronto: Longmans Green & Co. viii, 248pp. 
$4.50) 

L’UKRAINE SOVIETIQUE DANS LES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. Et son 
statut en Droit International 1918-1923. By Vasyl Markus. Preface 
— Rousseau. 1959. (Paris: Les Editions Internationales. 

PP. 

RESTORING DeMocracy IN GERMANY. The British Contribution. By Ray- 
mond Ebsworth. 1960. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. Toronto: 
Burns and MacEachern Ltd. xiv, 222pp. $6.75) 

RUSSIANS AS PEOPLE. By Wright Miller. 1960. (London: Phoenix House. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 205pp. $5.00) 

SEcRET DiaRY FROM Rep Curna. Transcribed by S. T. Tung. 1961. (New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
224pp. $4.50) 

SHOOTING AT SHARPEVILLE. The Agony of South Africa. By Ambrose 
Reeves. 1960. (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd. Toronto: Doubleday 
Publishers. 159pp. $3.75) 

SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LEISURE. International Social Science Journal. 
$3.00) Volume XII, No. 4 (Published quarterly by UNESCO, 653pp. 

STRATEGIC PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS AND AMERICAN FOREIGN Po.uicy. By 
Robert T. Holt and Robert W. van de Velde. 1960. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 


x, 243pp. $5.50) 
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TWO SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS TO THE READERS OF 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 





Through a special arrangement with the authors 
and the publisher, the C.I.1A. is able to offer the 
following books to Journal readers at the special 
prices quoted below: 


@ The British Commonwealth and International Security. By 
Gwendolen M. Carter (The Ryerson Press, 1947, 326 pp. 
RIE - cctocnniaracnsinnincninimane . $1.00 


@ British Preference in Canadian Commercial Policy. By D. R. 
Annett (The Ryerson Press, 1948, 188 pp., $3.50) ..... $1.00 


@ Wartime Economic Co-operation: A Study of Relations between 
Canada and the United States. By R. Warren James (The 








Ryerson Press, 1949, 415 pp., $5.00) ...cccccccccccssscssnsemneeen $1.00 
@ The Struggle for Kashmir. By Michael Brecher (The Ryerson 
Press, 1953, 211 pp., $5.00) PE I na TTS $2.00 











The Institute also wishes to inform Journal readers 
of three pamphlets in the BEHIND THE HEAD- 
LINES series which will be published in the next 
few months. 


@ The Crisis of Democracy in South Asia by Khalid B. Sayeed 
(to be published in April). The author, a Pakistani politi- 
cal scientist now at the University at New Brunswick, 
exposes disturbing trends of government in Burma, 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 


@ Canadian Defence Policies in a Nuclear Age by General Charles 
Foulkes (scheduled for May publication). The past, pres- 
ent and future of Canada’s defence policies are authori- 
tatively examined by the former Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Chiefs of Staff Committee. 


@ Disarmament by Dr. John E. Keyston (scheduled for June 
publication). The problems and prospects of the world’s 
most crucial international issue are discussed by a dis- 
tinguished Canadian scientist who is at present Vice- 
Chairman of the Defence Research Board in Ottawa. 





Orders for these books and pamphlets are invited to the address below. 
Pamphlets are priced at 20¢ per copy; 15¢ in quantities of 50 or more. 
In ordering, enclose payment (cheque or money order) for any amount 
under $1.00. On cheques drawn on banks outside Toronto please add 15¢. 


THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


230 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 








Earl Attlee 
EMPIRE INTO COMMONWEALTH 


In giving a personal impression of the changes in the conception 
and structure of the British Empire during the last half century, 
Lord Attlee writes with characteristic objectivity and fairness, 
and with the personal authority of a distinguished statesman. 
This volume contains the Chichele Lectures given by the 

author in May, 1960. $1.50 


Francis de Tarr 

THE FRENCH RADICAL PARTY FROM HERRIOT 
TO MENDES-FRANCE 

With a Foreword by Pierre Mendés-France 


Here is a thoughtful and well-written study of the French 
Radical Party from the Liberation to the fall of the Fourth 
Republic. “Will be of considerable interest to the political 
parties abroad which are concerned with their own decline” 
—The Sunday Times; “An important and deeply interesting 
work”’—Times Literary Supplement; “Excellent, entertaining 
(written) with learning, acuteness and an admirable sense 
of the ludicrous”—The Spectator. $5.25 


Peter Calvocoressi 
SOUTH AFRICA AND WORLD OPINION 


Many people and some governments expressed indignation at 
Sharpeville, but can they—and will they—turn their indignation 
into anything more than talk? This book, published for the 
Institute of Race Relations, contains a candid discussion of this 
vital question. $1.25 


J. Halcro Ferguson 
LATIN AMERICA 
THE BALANCE OF RACE REDRESSED 


Also published for the Institute of Race Relations, this book by 
a well-known writer for The Observer discusses the fusion 


in Latin America of Spanish and Portugese with Indian 
and Negro, and how they consciously uphold the ideal of 
equality. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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